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METHODS OF DEAF-MUTE TEACHING. —-ILI. 
BY RICHARD 8. STORRS, M. A., HARTFORD, CONN. 


SENTENCE analysis, upon which as a basis the scientific method 
rests, is, of course, essentially the same for all languages and 
for all time, and the reader’s general acquaintance with it will 
be assumed while tracing briefly the evolution of successive 
sentence-elements for the deaf-mute pupil acquiring language 
-under this method. For some very interesting discussions, 
however, of this analysis, as applied to grammatical instruction 
by one of the ablest of modern grammarians—Dr. Kar] Ferdi- 
nand Becker—two small but exceedingly suggestive books by 
Professor Gibbs, formerly of Yale College, entitled, respectively, 
* Philological Studies ” and “ The Latin Analyst,” may be con- 
sulted by any teacher with great profit. In these two books 
Professor Gibbs clearly presents the leading principles of the 
“new philology,” as laid down by Dr. Becker, and as more 
freely than fairly appropriated from him by some of our own 
recent grammarians. Whoever may have been repelled from 
the whole method by the dreary mechanism of these imitators 
will do well to seek and study the very life of the sentence un- 
der the guidance of so enthusiastic and competent a commen- 
tator upon the original author as Professor Gibbs. 

There is also in print an English translation of Becker’s own 
school grammar, published by Longman, which may be recom- 
mended, not only as a clear exhibition of scientific sentence 
evolution, but also as a most excellent German grammar for 
those who are still so old-fashioned as to prefer to “ mix brains” 


with their own linguistic studies. 
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It will be, however, neither necessary nor desirable, as it cer- 
tainly would not be possible within magazine limits, to trace 
minutely the details of our proposed course among the more 
advanced refinements of thought seeking expression in lan- 
guage. MASTERY—or A MINIMIZED couRsE—of simple, system- 
atized Einglish—by the poorer portion of the class—this, and 
this alone, being the aim and claim of the scientific method as 
applied to deaf-mute instruction, we shall limit our present 
sketch to that portion of the course which we regard as the 
minimum of language equipment necessary for our pupils, and 
as also within the possible mastery of every ordinary deaf-mute. 

Low as this aim may at first sight seem to the superficial ob- 
server, we have no fear that it will be regarded as inadequate, 
or even easy of attainment, by any one at all familiar with deaf- 
mute instruction. It has long been conceded, by even the ad- 
vocates of the natural method, that any satisfactory mastery of 
ordinary English is, by that method, for the poorer part of the 
class, an as yet unattained result—if not also a ‘hopeless im- 
possibility. That our pupils “do not master the English lan- 
guage ” has been for years the sad burden of our Convention 
discussions and essays, as well as the disheartened confession 
of our most earnest and successful instructors. Perhaps it has 
not always been sufficiently considered, by those either criticis- 
ing or confessing this failure, how unreasonable it is to demand 
of pupils like ours the idiomatic mastery of a language like the 
English, and how impossible it must be, in the very nature of 
the case, for the natural method, or any other, to confer such 
mastery upon the merely average deaf-mute within the limits of 
his tuition term, and under the necessary conditions of institu- 
tion instruction. Certainly, it is not swch mastery, even in any 
minimum degree, that the scientific method attempts to confer. 
It does not, indeed, disparage idiomatic excellence in the slight- 
est degree, whenever possibly attainable, nor does it deny the 
possibility of its attainment by the brighter deaf-mutes, taught 
by the natural method, under exceptionally favorable circum- 
stances. On the contrary, it readily concedes the advantage of 
using that method for such exceptional pupils under such ex- 
ceptional circumstances. But it denies this in regard to the 
great body of deaf-mutes, and especially in regard to those of 
merely average ability—or less—under the ordinary conditions 
of institution instruction. And it is for this vastly larger and 
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more necessitous body of merely average pupils, rather than for 
a selected and fortunate few, that the scientific method makes 
its claim and offers its service. It is in sharply focusing for 
these feebler pupils an entirely different kind of mastery, viz., 
that of grammatically correct and extremely simple English, 
and in showing its perfect feasibility for them, that the distince- 
tive merit of the plan I am outlining really consists. 

It sees the little class which at first, under the natural 
method, commenced cheerfully and hopefully enough, daily 
growing more and more confused and oppressed by the con- 
stantly-increasing accumulations of unclassified idiomatic usage, 
irreducible to any limited number of structural principles. It 
sees the larger portion of the class daily becoming more hope- 
lessly separated in attainment from the few brightest ones, 
who alone are at all able to absorb and assimilate this hetero- 
geneous mass of memorized material. It sees the teacher daily 
more and more discouraged by his Sisyphus task of trying to 
roll the huge stone a little way up memory’s slope, only to find 
it on the morrow at perhaps even a lower level than before!— 
And seeing teacher and pupils thus alike defeated and dis- 
heartened in the hopeless attempt of the class, as a whole, to 
master idiomatic English under conditions in the highest degree 
unfavorable to success, the scientific system says to the teacher : 

Reduce, in some way or other, your standard of attainment 
for this larger portion of your class, whom your present course 
is so rapidly and ruinously demoralizing as students. Cease to 
demand the impossible from them. Fix the standard of mini- 
mum attainment at possible height, and then hold yourself and 
your whole class to rigid responsibility for reaching that 
standard. Hither abbreviate your own idiomatic course, by 
selecting from its immense mass a very limited number—say 
three hundred—of the most common conversational formulas, 
based upon, perhaps, five hundred different words, the perfect 
memorizing of which by innumerable repetitions shall so fully 
equip the pupil for the ordinary experiences of life as to expose 
but rarely to others his immense ignorance outside of his 
memorized formulas; impress this—your minimum language- 
course—indelibly upon every pupil’s memory, with also a gen- 
eral impression of those circumstances under which each form- 
ula might be appropriately used, and thus successfully advance 
your pupil to the grade of a well-educated—parrot / 
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But if you reluctate with your whole soul against any such 
most meagre and deceptive course, as I know you must,—if you 
recognize and would develop in your little pupils minds, and 
not memories only,—then the scientific system is able to offer 
to you another and a different standard of minimum attain- 
ment, liable to no valid objection and to no chance of ordinary 
failure, and exposing the pupil to no subsequent disrespect 
from any competent critic. 

To the baffled, yet still determined, teacher, it says again : 

Abandon at once and forever these nursery and parrot 
methods, so wholly inapplicable under these abnormal condi- 
tions; repudiate the sophistical and misleading dictum that 
the deaf-mute should learn language precisely as other children 
do; affirm, instead, that his is an exceptional case, which must 
necessarily be treated in an exceptional manner; confess idio- 
matic mastery to be impossible for children thus lacking every 
important condition of its usual acquisition ; deny the necessity 
for our pupils of this idiomatic mastery, and claim confidently 
for a simply correct grammatical style an equal rank and value: 
nay, more; claim for it a much higher rank and value as a 
means of the pupil’s own mental development, and lay out your 
new linguistic course in accordance with such views and claims. 

Teach everything from the beginning upon a ground-work of 
constructive principles held clearly in your own mind, though. 
not technically obtruded upon the pupil's attention ; detain the 
whole class upon the simplest construction until its mastery 
shall become assured, and its use familiar and facile. Succes- 
sively and slowly evolve one and another element and construc- 
tion for similar patient and perfect mastery, until within one 
year you shall have given to all your class a language apparatus 
adequate to the clear expression of a wide range of simple 
thought and feeling. Pursue this same course through grad- 
ually expanding forms of construction, with equal thoughtful- 
ness and thoroughness, until within three years your minimum 
of necessary attainment, viz., the ability to express his con- 
scious thought clearly and correctly in simple language, shall 
have been reached by all except the utterly incapable, and your 
class, as a whole, can truly be said to have mastered simple 
constructive English. 

To any teacher thus thinking and teaching, the scientific 
method guarantees at every stage of his regularly-ordered 
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course pupils both thoughtful and hopeful, justly and cheer- 
fully held responsible for correctness in daily exercises, and a 
class evenly advancing, as a whole, with sure and steady step 
along a seen and solid road, toward an attainable goal, in place 
of the baffled and discouraged wanderers among idiomatic jun- 
gles which the natural method too often can alone exhibit. 


Tar this general guarantee is fully met in the case of the 
little pupil dealing only with the simple proposition, where our 
last article left him, there can be no doubt. It will be fortu- 
nate, indeed, for him if any of his subsequent language exer- 
cises shall enlist his more cordial ‘or confident effort, or shall 
seem to him more real and adequate expressions of his thought. 

It will not be difficult, however, for the teacher, at the proper 
time, to disturb a little this complacency of the pupil’s mind in 
his own performance, and to awaken the suspicion of decided 
inadequacy where all had before seemed so complete. It is in 
the skilful awakening of this sense of want at the proper time 
in the pupil’s mind before introducing the supplying element, 
and still more in keeping it dormant until that time arrives, 
that the teacher's tact will most happily appear. 

The element to be now evolved and supplied is, of course, the 
attributive. This element is found primarily in the verb, which 
combines in itself both the assertion and the attribute. This 
is readily illustrated in the proposition “ Man lives,” by disen- 
gaging the attribute and presenting it separate in the precisely 
equivalent proposition, “Man is alive.” Though only a few 
verbs are, in our usage, thus readily convertible, there is no 
question as to the correctness of the analysis. 

It is, in fact, only in a very loose way that the verb has been 
thus far defined as either the word of activity or of assertion 
alone. It is essentially the word of attribute, and the proposi- 
tion in which it occurs is really the expression of the mind's in- 
evitable act in thinking this attribute into its connection with 
some substance. 

But it is probably needless to say that it is not from this 
direction that we would recommend the introduction of the at- 
tribute to the pupil’s attention. The two forms are, in fact, so 
confessedly almost identical that neither could supply any 
sense of want left unsupplied by the other. Confront the 
pupil, however, with both a red apple and a green apple, and 
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direct him to express in his short propositions that difference 
which his own eye recognizes as they lie or roll before him. 
He can write “Apples roll,” but can do no more. In response, 
now, to his appeal for your aid, draw a separate and smaller 
parallelogram below the predicative one, write within it the new 
word “red,” connect it by a short vertical line with the paral- 
lelogram above, and enclose, if you please, (though this is un- 
essential,) both noun and attribute within a dotted circular 
outline, thus: 


| apple rolls. 


red | y 


Assure the pupil that all this which he now sees within the 
circular outline is the new and expanded name for that particu- 
lar kind of apple, and to be used in every respect as his previ- 
ous shorter name had been. Then write for him the new pro- 
positions, “ Red apple rolls,” “Green apple rolls.” Repeat the 
experiment again and again, until his mind becomes perfectly 
familiarized with both the reason and the method of this pro- 
cess of name-expansion, causing him, at the same time, to no- 
tice that this new descriptive word is always written in the 
proposition immediately before the word which it helps to 
describe. 

Assure him that it is possible to expand thus descriptively 
the names of all the objects he has hitherto known. Show him, 
as a mere matter of illustration,—but an interesting one,—now 
or at some future time, that occasionally usage allows us to con- 
tract this amplified descriptive name into a single noun-name, 
as when we write “a negro” in place of “ablack man,” or “a 
dwarf” in place of “a small man,” or “a giant” in place of “a 
large man "—though generally we are forced to use the ex- 
panded name. When the whole idea is clearly in his mind, 
commence the work of supplying him with these new attribute- 
words or adjectives, to be used by him as fast as acquired in 
forming expanded names, and these at once incorporated into 
his original simple propositions. Does any one doubt the eager 
interest with which every pupil will at once engage in the prep- 
aration of such expanded names, and will overwhelm the teacher 
with inquiries for the unknown attribute words by which indi- 
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vidual objects are differenced? The new constructive principle 
is felt to be mastered almost at once, and the simplicity and 
certainty of its correct application invite the pupil to its imme- 
diate and confident use. 

The number and variety of important points which may be 
brought before the pupil’s attention within the limits of this 
new construction, each to receive his pleased and patient prac- 
tice, are more than might be at first supposed, and more than 
we can here indicate. A few may be mentioned as samples. 
First, and most obvious, is the classification and usage of sim- 
ple adjectives. These should be taught, when possible, in con- 
trasted pairs. Adjectives of color should be first taught, both 
as appealing most vividly to the eye, and also as generally, in 
our usage, immediately preceding the noun modified by them— 
“A round red apple” we say, and not “A red round apple.” 
Adjectives of number should be next taught, as always in our 
usage coming jirst in any series of adjective modifiers belong- 
ing to one noun—e. g., “ Two large square black-boards.” The 
indefinite article will naturally be here introduced, as being 
nearly the equivalent of the numeral adjective “one.” When- 
ever the teacher may subsequently elect, whether within the 
limits of this construction or afterwards, this article may be con- 
trasted with the definite article, so called, in the idiomatic usages 
of both, and practice upon the two commenced. Adjectives of 
size—e. y., large and small, long and short—may be next taught 
as coming next after those of number in our usage; and the 
only two adjectives of form which are at present desirable, 
round and square, may be included under the same direction, 
as also some miscellaneous ones not easily classified. The sym- 
bol for the adjective should be given, and applied both to the 
adjective word wherever used and to the vertical line which 
connects in the sentence-map the attributive and predicative 
parallelograms. This will be found very suggestively useful 
when, in subsequent progress, attributive phrases and clauses 
take the place of simple adjectives. For an occasional practice 
exercise, the pupils—and especially the brighter ones, for an 
extra exercise—may be allowed to accumulate upon one noun 
several appropriate adjectives in their proper order—e. g., “ Two 
large, smooth, round red apples roll”—but they should not 
usually be encouraged to use more than one adjective besides 
that of number with any one noun, being simply told that such 
is the better usage. 
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At this point the adjective use of the noun itself in the form 
of the possessive case should be explained, the possessive noun 
being assigned to its proper attributive and subordinate posi- 
tion in the sentence-map, with the suggestive adjective symbol 
upon the vertical connecting line—thus, “John’s two horses 


” 


ran. 
horses ran 
! 


John’s | two | 


This completes the case presentation of the noun, and pre- 
pares the way for the full presentation of the personal pronoun 
in all its cases and in both numbers. This, with the requisite 
practice necessary for their mastery, will occupy considerable 
time, particularly as the pupil here encounters his first gram- 
matical anomaly in the apparent plural inflection of the verb 
with the singular pronoun of the first or second person as sub- 
ject, contrary to the rule which he has hitherto found uniformly 
reliable, that a singular subject requires the addition of an in- 
flectional “‘s” to the verb, while only the presence of the inflec- 
tion with the noun can remove it from the verb. It is a pity 
to be obliged to disturb in even the slightest degree his confi- 
dence in this rule; and it will require some care to prevent the 
exception, as now taken up by the memory alone, from confus- 
ing and weakening the principle as it has hitherto lain in his 
mind. At the best, much practice will be required before the 
weaker members of the class will write with uniform correct- 
ness the two forms, “‘ The teacher walks,” and ‘“ You walk,” or 
“ John writes,” and “I write,”—John being the real writer in 
both cases. Since, however, this practice, like all his other 
exercises, will be in the form of complete propositions, and so 
will be stamping more and more indelibly on his mind the 
fundamental elements of the sentence, its advantage will ulti- 
mately surely appear. 

The acquisition of the three cases of the pronoun will be 
much facilitated by writing them upon three very large outline 
drawings of the human hand in different and appropriate posi- 
tions, corresponding to our sign-indications of the several cases, 
and keeping these pictures constantly before the pupils upon 
the wall of the class-room. 

The nominative or subject pronouns—TI, you, he, she, it, we, 
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you, they—will appear upon a hand pointing with the out- 
stretched index finger, as in our own nominative sign gesture ; 
the possessive pronouns—my, your, his, her, its, our, your, 
their—will appear upon the palm of an open and pushing 
hand, as in our possessive sign; while the objective pronouns 
—me, you, him, her, it, us, you, them—will appear upon the 
palms of two hands, open, raised, and retracting toward the 
shoulders, as in our usual passive sign gesture. 

It will be found that these suggestive pictures, hanging con- 
stantly upon the wall before the young pupil's eyes, will insen- 
sibly gradually transfer to his mind their correspondencies, and 
so facilitate in a considerable degree his early acquisition of 
these confusing forms. 

Because it is desirable to have as much variety as possible 
even in our earliest class exercises; because, also, arithmetical 
exercises furnish the maximum of relief to minds long occupied 
in language exercises, through the different set of mental fac- 
ulties which they employ; and because, finally, some of the 
brightest pupils in language will probably prove specially 
backward in arithmetic, and can, therefore, receive their sup- 
plementary work in it more usefully than in extra language 
exercises—for all these reasons it will be well to commence 
arithmetical exercises as soon as the first ten numerals have 
been taught. 

This may be easily done within the limits of our present lan- 
guage construction, by practising the pupils for a short time 
daily in such proposition-groups or series as these: 


John has two crayons. 


Mary has one crayon. ‘ They have three crayons. 


I have two apples. 
You have three apples. 


| We have five apples. | 


It is easily seen that the question construction, which is as 
yet untaught, is thus rendered unnecessary, while every advan- 
tage of the usual arithmetical exercise is perfectly secured. 

In an article upon “ Arithmetic for Deaf-Mutes,” in the An- 
nals for July, 1871,* I expressed the opinion, which I would 
here repeat, that numbers should at first be known to the pupil 
only as verbal adjectives, precisely similar in their office to other 


* Vol. xvi, pp. 143-160. 


or 
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adjectives, and that the Arabic symbols, which so easily assume 
in our minds a separate and more substantive character, should 
be deferred in their presentation and use until this true attrib- 
utive character of the numbers themselves, however presented, 
has become so firmly fixed in the pupil’s mind as to be in no 
danger of being overlooked. In accordance with this view, I 
would, for the present, use only the word form of the numerals 
in these earliest arithmetical propositions, and would defer ac- 
quainting the pupils with the Arabic symbols for some time 
longer. 

For further suggestions as to the best method of memorizing 
the various combinations of these Arabic symbols after they 
shall have been taught, and for descriptions of the writer's 
visual device of addition and multiplication combination cards, 
the reader is referred to the article already cited. Experience 
in the use of these cards is more and more conclusively dem- 
onstrating the great superiority of this visual method of acquir- 
ing the combinations over the usual verbal method. 

The early use of the interrogative construction, although, as 
we have said, unnecessary in our arithmetical exercises, is yet 
desirable on many other accounts, and is, in its primary forms 
at least, evidently and easily within the language-range already 
attained. To the successful teaching of these varied and some- 
what confusing forms the sentence-map may be made to lend 
valuable assistance, under a form specially and permanently 
appropriated to this purpose. Let the teacher draw, with a 
carpenter's red-wax pencil upon a wooden black-board, a large- 
sized skeleton sentence-map, having the predicative, objective, 
and attributive rectangles, already described, in their appropri- 
ate positions and connections. Within these rectangles let him 
write with the same inerasable red pencil the respectively ap- 
propriate interrogative pronouns—“ Who?” or “ What?” in the 
subject rectangle ; “‘ Whom?” or “ What?” in the objective rect- 
angle; “ What .... do?” in the predicate space, and “* Whom ?” 
or ‘‘ What?” in the attributive rectangles. The board thus pre- 
pared he may call his question-board, and will have in it a sim- 
ple and convenient apparatus, always easily available for teach- 
ing and analyzing simple interrogative forms. 

The various elements of any simple sentence may be written 
in their appropriate sections of this sentence-map directly upon 
and partly hiding the interrogative words. The subsequent 
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erasure of the crayon word or words in any section with a 
towel, or even a sponge, will simply uncover and reveal the still 
unerased interrogative word which inquires for the missing ele- 
ment, leaving the sentence complete as an interrogative instead 
of a narrative construction. This is only one among many 
possible ways of using the question-board. Its most important 
advantage to the class will, however, result from its constant 
presence as a whole before their sight, thus gradually enstamp- 
ing on their minds the interrogative idea and its special forms 
in their appropriate offices. The question-board at this stage 
of the pupil’s progress, and unoccupied by any particular sen- 
tence, would appear somewhat thus: 


Who? 
| W 
What? 
i | Whom ? 
Where ? What ? 


| 


Whose? | | How? | What? | 


"When? | | Whose ? 

The subsequent advances of the pupil intu adverbial and other 
constructions will require corresponding additions to the sen- 
tence-map, which can be easily made from time to time. The 
adverbial modifiers within the dotted rectangles in the illustra- 
tion are samples of such additions to be hereafter made. 

The narrative exercises of the pupil, which are of course all 
this time continued, are at this stage based upon the noun, 
verb, and adjective only, with the pronoun as substitute word 
for the noun in certain connections. He lacks as yet the very 
idea of an adverbial modifier; and, if due care has been used in 
guiding and developing his thought, is probably still uncon- 
scious of his lack. To apprise him of it, let the teacher call 
upon him some day to express in language the two evidently 
different acts of fast writing and slow writing. The want is at 
once confessed, the adverbial supply word gratefully received, 
its office perfectly comprehended, its place in the sentence-map, 
directly under and connected with the predicate section, at 
once admitted, and the way opened for an indefinite enlarge- 
ment of the pupil’s adverbial vocabulary in connection with the 
proposition as thus expanded. 


| 
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The range of adverbs which can be profitably taught is, how- 
ever, much more limited than of adjectives, since by far the 
larger part of adverbial modifying is accomplished by the use 
of phrases, a construction which is as yet unknown to the pupil. 
Moreover, since tense has not yet been opened to him, adverbs 
of time would be now prematurely presented to him. Of place, 
we have the two adverbs “here” and “there;” and of manner, 
an indefinite number, easily formed, usually from some corre- 
sponding adjective by adding to it the adverbial termination 
with which to enrich and expand his future narratives and lan- 
guage exercises. 

The syntax of sentences embracing this new element offers 
no new uncertainty, since the adverb as thus far developed may 
properly invariably end the sentence. This rule is, if possible, 
even simpler than that by which the position of the simple 
adjective modifier was fixed as immediately preceding the word 
which it modifies. The adverbial modifier as thus far opened 
to the pupil will call for the addition to the skeleton sentence- 
map upon the question-board of two rectangles, below and con- 
nected with the predicate space, within which will be written 
the respective interrogative adverbs ‘“ Where?” and “ How ?” 

If we proceed now, as we may and probably would better, to 
awaken the pupil’s time-sense, and to supply him with the pri- 
mary tense forms for all the verbs yet taught, we shall at once 
have opened before us an almost unlimited field for the repeti- 
tion and variation of previous exercises, to the very great ad- 
vantage of all the pupils, and especially of the duller ones. 
Only two or three new adverbs of time need to be taught in 
connection with the past and future tenses—e. g., now, then, 
once, formerly, soon—and the whole class can, in this new 
connection, be easily allured over an immense range of practice- 
work, confirming thus all correct habits, and affording an ex- 
cellent opportunity for equalizing attainments. It will depend 
on each teacher how many verbs the class shall have acquired 
at this time. The list need.not necessarily be along one, since 
all the work hitherto outlined might be easily based upon a list 
of twenty-five verbs. Fifty would probably be quite too many 
for the duller ones to have thus far attempted, though the su- 
pernumerary course of the brighter ones may have included 
many more than that, and may now be still further extended, if 
desirable, while the duller ones are delaying them upon the 
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tense variations. The question-board will receive at this point 
the further addition of a third adverbial rectangle, with the 
inscribed interrogative adverb “ When ?” 

Only one important thing now remains to be done before we 
shall be at liberty to enter the region of phrases and clauses as 
the equivalents of the simple elements thus far given. This is, 
to give the pupil three additional forms of predication, besides 
the one upon which all his language has hitherto been based. 

There are only jive forms of predication in our language ; 
hence there are only five essential varieties of the English sen- 
tence. All the apparently innumerable variations of our sen- 
tence rest at bottom upon some one of these five forms of 
predication. This is the most correct, as it is certainly the 
most intelligible and practically useful, basis for sentence classi- 
fication. 

I have, indeed, seen charts of so-called “ essential” sentences 
in which the most unimportant points were elevated into test 
significance. The dative object, for instance, is one only out-of 
a great variety of other possible objects, either complementary 
or supplementary. There is no more reason why a sentence in 
which that object happens to be employed should on that ac- 
count alone be called an essential sentence than why every 
other different object element should not confer a similar honor 
upon the sentence in which it may occur. Such merely super- 
ficial distinctions tend only to bring the whole idea into disre- 
spect. The real and only reliable basis of sentence classifica- 
tion is that which drives the analyst back to its form of predi- 
cation. Of these there are, as we have said, only jive, of which 
the pupil has as yet had only the first—that, namely, in which 
the attribute and the assertion are united in the simple verb. 

The second form of predication we have already incidentally 
seen is contained really in the first, and may be readily evolved 
from it, as when we say “ Man is alive ” instead of “ Man lives.” 
The key to the use of this form, rather than the first, lies in the 
greater prominence and emphasis which it gives to the attribu- 
tive element, challenging for it the entire energy and service 
of the proposition. To awaken the pupil’s own sense of the 
need of such a form of predication, you have but, seemingly, 
to call in question some one of the self-evident attributes which 
he has given to his noun in some of his own sentences. Sup- 
pose this sentence to be, “My kind mother gave me an apple,” 
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and that the teacher suggests a doubt as to the appropriateness 
of the adjective “kind.” Immediately, and with indignant 
earnestness, the pupil will sign, “ Mother kind true,” which 
signs the teacher will instantly translate for him into the new 
form of predication, “ Mother is kind.” With scarcely any diffi- 
culty the pupil will grasp the idea that when his main object is 
to emphasize some attributive thought, he must write this at- 
tribute separately in the predicate, and connect it with the 
subject-noun by the new assertive word “is”—the copula, as 
we technically call it. 

The sentence-map and symbolization of this new form of 
predication would be thus: 


Mother is kind. 


The adverbial modifier of degree may be here taught, as in- 
tensifying the attribute—e. g., “very kind;” the map showing 
“very” in a rectangle dependent from the word “kind,” with 
the adverbial symbol upon the connecting vertical line. 

It is obvious that this form of predication might have been 
made known to the pupil at any time since he became familiar 
with the adjective as a modifier; and perhaps some teachers 
would prefer to introduce it much earlier. Its postponement 
until now has been simply because so many other things also 
crave early presentation. 

The third form of predication is also evolved readily from the 
first, as when “ Man teaches” is resolved into “ Man is teacher.” 
Its two principal uses are in identifying objects under two 
names or aspects, and in defining objects by referring the indi- 
vidual to his generic class. To awaken the pupil’s own sense 
of the utility of this form, call his attention to the two names 
which he himself may have used when referring to persons— 
e. g., calling his teacher sometimes by his proper name “ Mr. 
A.,” and sometimes simply “teacher” or “man.” Let the 
teacher then instantly write one of these generic names with 
the individual name in a predication wherein the former shall 
be affirmed of the latter by means of the copula, as in the sec- 
ond form, thus: “ Mr. A. is my teacher.” The pupil will readily 
catch the idea, assent to its usefulness, and, indeed, probably 
proceed to multiply examples of its use altogether in excess of 
ordinary proportion of usage. 
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The tendency of young pupils to fill up their early letters 
with such statements as that ‘“ Mr. W. is the principal,” “ Miss 
G. is the matron,” etc., etc., will readily occur as illustration of 
this danger. The class will probably need, indeed, to be cau- 
tioned against the two free use of either of these two new 
forms of predication, and that their narratives should still rest 
mainly, as heretofore, upon the first form taught them at the 
beginning. The sentence-map of this third form is precisely 
the same as for the second, the predicate noun in this taking 
the place of the predicate adjective in that. 

There is, however, one use of this third form which will bear 
some prominence even at this early stage, and will become ex- 
ceedingly useful later in the course. I refer to its use in de- 
fining words by means of other words. It is of the highest 
importance that language should not only seem the real and 
true expression of the pupil's own conscious thought, but should 
also be freely used by the teacher to communicate to him new 
and important knowledge. There is no reason why all the 
formulas thus far acquired may not be extensively so used, and 
they certainly should be. It will add immensely to the interest 
and profit of all the exercises thus far attempted if they be 
freely used as vehicles for communicating to the awakening 
mind that which it eagerly and especially craves—the facts of 
human knowledge—information in general. 

Especially useful in this application of it is this third form, or 
defining predication, whereby individual objects are referred to 
their proper class or genus. There is absolutely hardly any 
limit to the range and variety of exercises, possible and useful, 
under this form. It will be very convenient and helpful for the 
teacher to prepare and keep on hand for constant use a defini- 
tion-board, similar to his question-board already described. 
Upon it should be drawn, in the inerasable red-wax pencil line, 
the sentence-map for the third predication, and the judgments 
of the pupils be invited every day, in short exercises of mere 
classification and verbal definitions, thus: 

¥ 


Roses are flowers. 


| fragrant | 


| beautiful 


| 
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The word to be defined will be made the subject, and the 
predicate noun and its attributive modifiers will be filled in by 
teacher and pupils working together; e. g., Roses are what? 
flowers ; described: beautiful, fragrant ; written afterwards: 
Roses are beautiful and fragrant flowers. Many of the defini- 
tions thus drawn out will, even now, while only simple adjective 
modifiers can be used, still be quite adequate and interesting 
statements of facts; e g., A puppy is a young dog; A giant is 
a very large man. Others will be useful as classifying, without 
defining ; e. g., A horse is an animal; A bee is an insect. But 
when, later on, these simple word modifiers are expanded into 
phrase and clause equivalents, these original definitions can be 
more and more amplified, and will prove increasingly interest- 
ing and profitable. Such exercises have the very great advan- 
tage of early accustoming the pupil to look to language itself 
for assistance in explaining language and in acquiring facts, 
and to depend upon that as much as possible, instead of always 
requiring that ideas be rendered into signs for his more ready 
and easy comprehension. The forbidding of all signs in order 
to secure moderation in their use is, indeed, extreme folly ; 


yet perpetual care is undoubtedly necessary to keep them in 
their due subordination, as means only to the great end of a 
thorough education alike in knowledge and its correct verbal 


expression. 

The fourth form of predication, whereby language takes the 
adverbial element and makes it the main affirmation—e. g., “‘ He 
is here,” “She is there,” etc.—is of exceedingly infrequent oc- 
currence in the simple word form, and need only be briefly ex- 
plained to the pupil as the basis for the fifth form, viz., where 
the adverbial idea takes the phrase form—e. g., “ He is in New 
York,” “She is under the tree,” ete.—which is, indeed, of very 
frequent occurrence, but at present beyond the pupil’s range of 
construction. Only the briefest reference will, therefore, be de- 
sirable to either of these forms at the present time. 

The office of the conjunction “and” in connecting any two 
complete propositions should now be explained to the class, and 
will be readily appropriated by them. They should be practised 
sufficiently long upon this primary use of the conjunction to 
acquire a habit of looking for the two complete propositions 
which are hidden in such abbreviated statements as “ John and 
Mary went,” where the conjunction, though apparently within 
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the sentence, is really not of it. Progress from the full forms 
to the abbreviated ones will be easy to the class thus taught, 
especially as the sentence-map will render to the pupil one of 
its neatest services in illustrating to him the entirely exterior 
relation of the conjunction to the true proposition, and its only 
‘allowed’ use in connecting the similar elements of two or 
more sentences united into one by the suppression of some ele- 
ments which are identical in all. Thus: 
“John walks John runs | 


John runs | 


and and — walk and Sie 
Mary 
Mary walks| | Sohn walks | —— 


walks 


Let us pause here to notice just how far we have already ad- 
vanced, and just what our pupil has thus far acquired, noticing 
also, I hope, the advantage of being able thus easily to make a 
concise and complete, yet intelligible, statement of progress 
and responsibility for correct work. The class has now ac- 
quired in their simplest form—. e., so far as they can be ex- 
pressed by single words—all the essential elements of the sen- 
tence, and all the essential varieties of the simple sentence ex- 
cept one. The elements, technically stated for brevity, are: 
the subject and the predicate united in the predicative com- 
bination, and expanded respectively by the attributive and ob- 
jective combinations, including under this last both the direct 
or complementary and the adverbial or supplementary objects. 
The varieties of the sentence are the first four among the five 
possible forms of predication. The class has also an under- 
standing of the pronoun or word of representation of some of 
the most important inflectional variations, and of the mode of 
uniting two simple propositions in one by the use of the con- 
junction. This is certainly no complete course—not even a 
minimum one—unless the pupil were absolutely compelled by 
circumstances to stop even here. But will it seem too much if 
we should claim that in such an unfortunate case he has even 
now at his command a language apparatus reasonably adequate 
to his absolute need; and, what is even more important, an in- 
vestigating, thoughtful, and confident habit of mind,—the 
necessary prerequisite and the safe basis for indefinite further 
progress by himself? 

The following letter, written wholly within the limits of these 
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constructions at the end of the first year of an exceptionally 
bright class, may be at least suggestive on this point: 


“My Dear Moruer: I am very well and happy. I study my 
lessons often. I learn my lessons well. I learn new words 
often. I like my school, and my books, and my teacher, and 
my classmates. My teacher is very kind. Fifteen teachers are 
here. They teach two hundred pupils. The pupils are happy. 
They study and work and play often. We enter the chapel 
often. A teacher prays there. I visited the city yesterday. 
It was very pretty and busy. Many people walked fast, and 
drove many wagons and carriages. A pupil was sick and died. 
I saw her face. She was very white, and her eyes were shut. 
Some men carried her away. I shall go home soon. I shall 
see you and my many friends. I shall be very glad. 

am your affectionate son, 


Of course, there are many seeming evasions of common idio- 
matic forms, and some incomplete statements, for want of the 
appropriate formulas; but it cannot be denied that the writer 
evinces clearness both of thought and of statement, and has 
apparently already acquired a far better mental and linguistic 
equipment for the probable exigencies of his life than many a 
full-course graduate of the natural method. 

The advancement of the class from this point by the same 
general method, through simple phrase and clause constructions, 
would respectively occupy the two following years, and would 
complete what we would be willing to call our minimum language- 
course—#é. e., a course which every ordinary deaf-mute might 
be expected to master, and beyond which we would never at- 
tempt to conduct any except the brighter ones. The outlining 
of this portion of the course may form the subject of a third 
and final article at some future time. 


THE DISCONTINUANCE OF THE “LOWER PREPAR- 
ATORY” CLASS. 


BY AMOS G. DRAPER, M. A., WASHINGTON. 


As instructors will be forming their plans and curricula when 
this number of the Annals reaches them, reference may fitly be 
made to one of the questions discussed at the Northampton 
Conference of Principals in May last—namely, the importance 
of giving pupils increased opportunities to study arithmetic. 

While the importance of the subject itself was a sufficient 
reason for bringing it up, there was an additional call for it in 
the fact that, after the ensuing year, there will be no “ Lower 
Preparatory ” class in the National College. The discontinu- 
ance of this class has arisen naturally from the gradual raising 
of the standard of attainment, and from the increasing numbers 
who seek to avail themselves of the benefits offered by the Col- 
lege. 

In the fall of 1881, therefore, students not yet fitted for the 
Freshman class may enter an introductory class, and spend one 
year, instead of two as heretofore, in preparation. 

The requirements for admission to this introductory class 
will be a sufficient acquaintance with the English language, 
arithmetic, political and physical geography, the elements of 
natural philosophy, and the history of the United States and 
of England. 

Of these, the first two are all-important. A student having 
fairly mastered them may hope to enter the class and make good 
his place, though deficient in the other branches. But serious 
lack of familiarity with either of the two leads to long-continued 
difficulties, even if, in consideration of excellence in other direc- 
tions, the applicant should gain a footing in the class. 

With regard to English, little need be said. It is admitted 
that principals and instructors everywhere are imbued with the 
idea of its importance. They will lavish time and pains to bring 
their pupils to excellence in it. Less necessary branches will 
not be allowed to displace it. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of arithmetic. Nei- 
ther the after experience of those most interested—the intelligent 
pupils graduated during the last few school generations—nor 
the records of the College, which surely has numbered among 
its students the flower of our institutions, will allow it. 
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A very common, almost general, experience of such pupils is 
detailed in the number of the Annals for April, 1876.* As to 
the College records, they show that, taking the whole number 
of students since the foundation in 1864, only 26, or twelve- 
and-a-half per cent., have sustained the entrance examination in 
arithmetic; of applicants since the standard has approached 
its present condition, that is, during the last eight years, 
only 11, or seven per cent., have endured the same test; while 
of 23 who presented themselves at the last examination for 
admission, not one was able to answer satisfactorily all the 
questions asked them. 

The natural inference may be that the last examination was 
severe. The following were the 


QUESTIONS ASKED.T 


. Write the tables of long measure and of cubic measure, and 
state for what each is used. 
. Find the length of a field which has an area of 144 sq. yds., 
and is 28 ft. broad. 
. How does a decimal fraction differ from a common fraction ? 
4. A note for $500 was dated June 10, and bore interest at 5 
per cent.; Oct. 3 a payment of $140 was made. What 
was due on the note one year from its date ? 
. If 2 of a ship cost $9,875, what would { of it cost? [Solve 
this question first by proportion and then by analysis. | 
3. What is the square root of the fifth power of 3? 


Whatever fault may be found with these questions, severity 
can scarcely be imputed to them. Indeed, an apology for their 
meagreness and facility would be in order had not experience 
proved that they are amply sufficient to test the knowledge of 
applicants. While they do not meet the wishes of the Faculty, 
either in range or difficulty, the responses to them have afforded 
data from which to form correct impressions as to the familiar- 
ity of the writers with arithmetical terms and their accuracy in 
handling quantities. 

It has indeed been objected to these examples that they 
involve the use of language, and that certain pupils would have 
performed readily the operations called for by them. This is no 

* Vol. xxi, pp. 69-73. 

+ These questions should not be mistaken for such as are asked of stu- 
dents who have received instruction at the College. Specimens of the lat- 
ter may be seen in the several circulars issued by the College, and others 
may be had at any time by applying to the writer of this article. 
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doubt true; but is it not equally true that a pupil who does not 
understand a simple arithmetical question, expressed in simple 
language, does not understand arithmetic? Figures have life, 
so to speak, only when we attribute meaning to them. To a 
pupil who has been long taught to deal with them only in the 
abstract, they become objects rather than symbols. He only 
realizes that certain things are to be combined or separated ac- 
cording to certain laws. He has learned the alphabet of arith- 
metic, but no more; and to say that he understands it weuld 
be like saying that one is a good chess-player because he knows 
the value of the different pieces and the rules under which they 
move. 

It should be remembered that those who have failed in such 
examinations are not merely the dull applicants. They have 
included some of the best and brightest that ever sought the 
College doors. Subsequent application proves them able to 
deal with abstruse parts of the subject. The inference is plain 
that the reasons they give for their backwardness are the true 
ones: as, variously, that they had been taught without a text- 
book; that they had never been kept dwelling on a subject, but 
passed rapidly through; that they had long since been given 
higher branches; that they had never studied arithmetic at all, 
or at least the recollection of it had passed from them. This 
last reason was given by one of the most intelligent applicants 
at the last examination. 

It is believed that the branches named above, with their ad- 
juncts of penmanship, book-keeping, etc., form the equivalent 
of the best common-school education. A fair acquaintance with 
each and all of them is necessary to the formation of an intelli- 
gent citizen. A thorough acquaintance with them is the best 
foundation for subsequent advances. The graduate of an insti- 
tution who is master of them is equally well fitted to occupy an 
honorable place among educated men, or, if he choose, to take 
up a higher education. 

Is not a great wrong done to pupils able to master these 
branches well when, scarcely yet begun, they are dropped for 
higher ones, which, to these pupils, are not more valuable, either 
in the information they impart or in the discipline they enforce ? 
Not five of our pupils in a hundred, who leave school without 
the intention to pursue a higher education, ever have need for 
algebra or Latin; while there is not a day in which they will 
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not apply the knowledge or the discipline gained in the study 
of arithmetic, history, and the like. 

If any worthy thing is gained by a premature displacement 
of fundamental studies, it is not easy to see what it is. The 
pages of reports will bear the names of weightier text-books. 
Officers and audiences will be pleased at exhibitions. A few 
thoughtful questions in these higher branches on such occasions 
would show that the attainments of pupils in them are super- 
ficial. But officers and audiences are always kind-hearted ; 
usually they are “rusty ” in the higher studies, and sometimes 
quite ignorant of them. 

And is that a wise system which weakens its pupils, and 
through them society, by dropping solid for showy acquisitions, 
to gain—if anything—the transient applause of the lenient or 
the undiscerning ? 

If * these be warm words,” or if the subject has been dwelt 
upon too persistently in these pages, it is because the writer 
feels that his own experience in the-matter has been as un- 
necessary as it was humiliating, and because he is conscious 
that he speaks for many. 


OUR WORK.* 
BY J. SCOTT HUTTON, M. A., BELFAST, IRELAND. 


Berore proceeding with the examination of the pupils, per- 
mit me to ask your attention to a few statements explanatory 
of our work. In a department of education so peculiar, lying 
out of the beaten track of ordinary experience, such explana- 
tions can hardly be considered superfluous to any audience not 
practically acquainted with the subject. 

The general intelligence or professional skill which may ena- 
ble one fairly to appreciate the methods and results of educa- 
tion in the case of those blessed with sight and hearing and 
speech will not equally avail in dealing with those to whom 
these precious faculties have been denied, whose mental train- 
ing necessarily demands exceptional study, and the application 


*This paper is the substance of an address delivered at the annual 
examination of the Ulster Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind, Belfast, June 24, 1880. Mr. Hutton is the Vice-Principal of that 
Institution.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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of methods and processes unknown, because unneeded, in the 
routine of common school education. 

It is not unusual to find persons who have been associated, 
in various ways and for many years, with the deaf and dumb, 
entertaining very erroneous notions of their mental condition, 
and of the nature, method, and legitimate results of their in- 
struction. The parents and relatives of our pupils frequently 
least understand their condition, or what their education in- 
volves, and even teachers themselves do not always realize 
aright’ the nature of the work, or the principles on which it 
should be conducted. 

The direction which public examinations of deaf and dumb 
children generally take, and the questions put on such occasions 
by those interested in their welfare, often indicate a complete 
misapprehension of their real condition with the specific ends 
and true tests of their education. Praise and blame are alike 
apt to be awarded on insufficient or irrelevant grounds. Re- 
sults are estimated in the inverse ratio of their value, the least 
important being frequently warmly applauded, while those 
which involve the greatest difficulty and most severely test the 
teacher's skill and the pupil's intelligence and perseverance are 
regarded with comparative indifference. 

During a lifelong and varied experience on both sides of the 
Atlantic, I have never conducted an examination of this kind 
without a feeling of embarrassment, in view of the difficulty of 
conveying a fair impression of the nature of the work and the 
true tests of efficiency, a difficulty which is always increased by 
the limited time at disposal. Within the space of one or two 
brief hours one is expected to compress the results of the labors 
of a year. 

In the present instance we have to give some idea of the 
work of six persons engaged seven days in the week for 44 
weeks in the year in the instruction of twelve or thirteen dif- 
ferent grades or classes of deaf and dumb and of blind pupils, 
much of the work being necessarily individual teaching adapted 
to the varying capacities of the pupils. The proper examina- 
tion of any one of these classes would occupy as many days as 
we have hours allotted to-day for the whole school. Indeed, 
more than two days have actually been devoted to each class in 
the periodical examinations, which, as Superintendent of the 
Educational Department of the Institution, I have held during 
the past session. 
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It is only by careful observation of the daily operations of 
such a school that any adequate impression can be obtained of 
the peculiar nature and manifold difficulties of the work. At- 
tendance at a score of annual exhibitions will give less insight 
into it than one hour spent in watching the working of a class. 
On an occasion like the present, only a partial and superficial 
idea can be given. Neither the time nor the arrangements 
permit of the application of the best tests of progress and 
efficiency. The exercises are thus confined to representatives 
of one or two classes and one or two subjects, which do not 
fairly illustrate either the mental peculiarities of the deaf-mute 
or the successive stages and average results of instruction. 

The education of the blind presents little special difficulty, 
as it can be carried on in the ordinary way through the organs 
of hearing and speech. In this department the work is labo- 
rious, but not difficult. On the other hand, the instruction of 
the deaf is both laborious and difficult, testing to the utmost 
the powers of teacher and pupil—first, because of the deaf- 
mute's unique mental condition, arising from the want of verbal 
language ; and, secondly, because of the absence of a common 
medium of communication. 

Moral and religious training is doubtless of paramount im- 
portance. The deaf and dumb alone among rational creatures 
have no idea of God, or the soul, or immortality; and hence 
the essentially missionary character of the work, while the 
spiritual fruits for which the faithful Christian teacher will 
labor and pray form its crowning result and richest reward. 
These, however, the after-lives of the pupils and eternity itself 
alone can fully disclose. 

The amount of Scriptural knowledge, real or apparent, ex- 
hibited at a public examination, affords no adequate test of the 
value of a system. In truth, such exhibitions may be given 
where the very life and soul of religious training are wanting ; 
where the most sacred themes are handled and taught as a les- 
son in geography, or history, or grammar; the most solemn 
words of Scripture memorized and repeated with a flippant 
accuracy, painful to witness, while no earnest effort is made to 
bring the truth home to the conscience and heart. Religious 
instruction conveyed in this style and spirit is, in my humble 
opinion, worse than none at all. It begets irreverent famil- 
iarity with divine things, and deadens the moral sensibilities. 
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Apart, however, from moral and spiritual ends, what is the 
primary object, the all-engrossing nature, of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion? ‘It is to restore the deaf-mute to himself, to his friends, 
and to society.” It is to put him in possession of verbal language, 
as the means of social intercourse and the key to every depart- 
ment of knowledge. This is the specific end and aim of all 
our labors. ‘ To educate the deaf-mute is to give him language, 
and to give him language is to educate him.” More particularly, 
it is to give him colloquial language, the vernacular of child- 
hood, the phraseology of the home-circle, the play-ground, the 
school room, and the street ; that command, in short, of a child’s 
English which will enable him to ask or answer common ques- 
tions, to read a simple story, to write an intelligible letter in a 
natural way, and, in general, communicate freely with those 
around him. 

This the hearing child, whether blind or sighted, the rudest 
and most untutored city Arab on the streets of Belfast, can 
do without the help of teacher or school. In fact, he can use 
language better, more freely, more intelligibly, than our most 
advanced pupils after years of training. 

Our work may be said to end where that of the common- 
school teacher begins. When we have brought the mute up to 
the point at which the speaking child starts on his educational 
course, we have accomplished the most important and difficult 
part of the work. 

The speaking child starts with a practical mastery of his 
mother tongue equal to the needs of his daily experience, with 
faculties developed through the stimulus of social converse, and 
the thousand-fold influences of speech applied in constant asso- 
ciation with the endless variety of perceptions, ideas, feelings, 
events, and circumstances that make up the round of daily life. 

This mastery of language and this intellectual development 
is the grand aim and the crowning test of deaf-mute instruction. 
Teachers and systems are efficient just in proportion as this 
end is attained. No matter what else may be done, if this be 
not done the work is a comparative failure. No amount of 
mere information, no amount of cram in natural history, geog- 
raphy, English history, or even biblical knowledge, will atone 
or compensate for failure here. And the reason is obvious. 
Language is the primal necessity, the one thing needful, of 
the deaf-mute. Without it he must ever be a social outcast, an 
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intellectual weakling, a miserable drudge, bearing through life 
the burden of “a- stagnant, profitless, joyless, and hopeless 
existence.” 

To lift the deaf-mute up to the level of language and mental 
development occupied by the speaking child when the latter 
commences his school education, to make him the equal even of 
a speaking child of five or six years old who has not mastered 
his A, B, C, however humble the task may seem, is so extremely 
difficult that its successful accomplishment is by no means our 
normal experience. : 

It is doubtful if even ten per cent. of the average attendance 
at institutions reach this point. I am quite sure that we have 
not, among our present pupils, ten who can use or understand 
language as well as a hearing child of six years ofage. A para- 
graph of half-a-dozen consecutive sentences which would be at 
once understood by a six or seven year old child would puzzle 
the most proficient of them. 

It is true that these same pupils will probably be found su- 
perior in information, being able to answer questions in Scrip- 
ture history, geography, and English history which the speak- 
ing child of that age is not expected to do. But in the power 
to use and understand words for the expression of their own 
ideas they are far inferior. 

And here precisely lies the radical error of systems of instruc- 
tion. Training in language is subordinated to the imparting 
of information on “subjects” admitting of display at annual 
examinations and other public exhibitions. 

The teacher is tempted, consciously or unconsciously, to work 
rather for public effect than for the best interests of the pupils. 
His time and strength are devoted less to the teaching of lan- 
guage than to the teaching of “subjects.” With the annual 
examination hanging in terrorem over his head, he feels con- 
strained to sacrifice culture to cram; more anxious to drill his 
pupils to make good answering in geography, history, etc., than 
to grapple with the difficulties of composition, and enable them 
to write a fair letter, or express in correct language the familiar 
facts and incidents of daily life. 

In the early history of the art, the necessity of awakening pub- 
lic interest in a new enterprise led to efforts to produce sensa- 
tional results, and the false standard thus created has not yet 
been displaced. The public have been trained to expect extra- 
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ordinary attainments from deaf-mutes. Wonderful definitions, 
marvels of beauty and force, and eloquent essays, the ostensi- 
ble productions of gifted and exceptional deaf-mutes like 
Massieu and Clerc, have for three generations been paraded as 
specimens of what deaf-mutes can do. The eleemosynary char- 
acter, too, of British institutions for the deaf and dumb, with 
the constant need of stimulating and sustaining the interest 
and liberality of the benevolent in their support, has helped to 
perpetuate the evil. In Canada and the United States, the en- 
lightened policy of the Government has removed this source of 
difficulty by providing for such institutions out of the public 
treasury, as an integral part of the educational system of the 
country. 

From the causes thus noticed great injury has been done to 
the interests of deaf-mute education, attention being diverted 
from the main object to what is of subordinate importance. 
Demands are made on the crude and chaotic intellects of deaf 
children which would be ludicrous if they were not pitiful ; 
demands not imposed even on those blessed with hearing and 
speech. 

Well-meaning but injudicious friends sometimes challenge 
comparison of the pupils of our institutions with hearing 
children, to the supposed advantage of the deaf and dumb. 
Feats of memory pass for proofs of successful teaching. The 
recital of the names of the English sovereigns, the tribes of 
Israel, the books of the Bible, or the capitals of Europe, is re- 
garded with interest and satisfaction, while ability to use intel- 
ligently the sentence, “I am very glad to see you; I hope you 
are well;” to ask or answer the question, “‘ What have you 
been doing since I saw you last?” or to describe correctly the 
actions of shaking hands, putting on or taking off the hat, putting 
putting up or down an umbrella, etc., are looked on with in- 
difference, and a latent feeling that it is mere trifling, and alto- 
getuer beneath the dignity of education. 

In sad truth, the trifling lies in substituting cram for culture, 
the chaff of memory for the bread of mental training and living 
language; sending the pupil forth to the work of life stuffed 
with what can neither nourish nor strengthen ; with the reasoning 
powers poorly developed; unable to keep up a conversation 
except in monosyllables, or grotesque, disjointed sentences dis- 
figured by glaring mutisms ; unable to read understandingly a 
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paragraph in the newspapers or the simplest chapter in the 
Bible, or to write a letter in plain, simple, idiomatic English. 

It should never be forgotten that the answering of questions 
in Scripture, or geography, or history, which might be a good 
test of a speaking child’s proficiency, is not so in the case of 
the deafand dumb. The hearing child generally understands the 
meaning of the words he uses, even if the answers be learned 
by rote; but the more correct the answer the deaf-mute gives 
the less likely is it to be genuine or properly understood by 
himself. 

T am always suspicious of correctly-worded answers, perfect 
accuracy being presumptive evidence of the want of originality 
and of mere mechanical acquirement. The most imperfect re- 
ply in the pupil’s own words is to me far more interesting and 
satisfactory than the most perfect answer merely committed to 
memory. 

A deaf-mute, as such, may be well educated who never heard 
of the Saxon heptarchy, the Norman conquest, or the sea of 
Kamtchatka; who knows nothing of genera or species, verte- 
brates and invertebrates ; who cannot tell the ages of the patri- 
archs or the dimensions of Noah's ark ; appreciate the difference 
between “ceremonial, civil, and moral law;” furnish verbal defi- 
nitions of abstract terms, distinguishing, for example, between 
“justification ” and “ sanctification,” or point out the nature of 
the “ covenant of works” and the ‘‘ covenant of grace.” 

He may be able to do none of these things, and yet be well 
and carefully trained; and he may, after a fashion, be able to 
do them all, and yet be exceedingly deficient in the most essen- 
tial part of his education. 

He may be savingly acquainted with the truths of the gospel, 
although unable to state them in the terms of our ecclesiastical 
forroularies, and may, in simple, childlike language, profess his 
faith in the Lord Jesus, as I have often had the privilege of 
seeing deaf and dumb candidates for church-fellowship do. He 
may, moreover, be able to converse in fairly correct and idiomatic 
English with those around him, to enjoy social intercourse, and 
to transact comfortably his daily business. 

To achieve this end is vastly more difficult than to drill pupils 
in subjects for public exhibition. It is far easier to convey new 
ideas—information on almost any subject—to the deaf and 
dumb than to give them the power of expressing the ideas they 
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have. Unless this is understood, the legitimate results and true 
tests of the work are not realized. And it should be remembered 
that with the average of our pupils, during the few years they 
are with us, it is nut possible to combine the two things—a wide 
range of information with proficiency in colloquial language. 
Either information or language must be sacrificed. The teacher 
should not hesitate in his choice. He should devote his best 
energies to that which is most needful, and, therefore, most 
important. 

He should cultivate the reflective and productive, rather than 
the merely receptive and retentive, powers of the pupils, avoid- 
ing whatever is remote from the experience and needs of real 
life, and bringing everything to the practical test of immediate 
utility. 

Time will ultimately vindicate his method, although he may 
at the outset run the risk of being misunderstood, or of disap- 
pointing the expectations of friends who judge by the old 
standard. 

Training in language is the most interesting, as it is the most 
difficult, part of the work. To guide the pupil step by step 
through the mazes of the sentence; to explain and illustrate the 
meaning and application of the various parts of speech ; to enable 
him to master the complexities of the verb, with its manifold 
forms of mood, voice, tense, number, and person ; to teach the 
inflections of the pronoun, the changes of the adjective, the 
uses of the adverb and the conjunction, and especially the 
endless uses of the preposition ; to practise him in the common 
idioms and usages of colloquial phraseology, leading him gradu- 
ally to overcome his peculiar habits of thought and expression, 
and to acquire the power of thinking in English, and using it 
as the natural vehicle of his ideas—all this involves an amount 
and variety of labor, especially an amount of ceaseless repe- 
tition, almost inceuceivable to the uninitiated. 

With all our faculties, and the advantage of trained intellects, 
we find the mastery of a foreign tongue no easy task; but the 
difficulties we thus experience only feebly suggest the tremen- 
dous odds against which the deaf-mute has to contend in acquir- 
ing.through the eye a knowledge of our mother-tongue. 

The principles and processes employed in teaching language 
to the deaf and dumb are almost as various as the individuals 
engaged in the work. In British institutions, almost every 
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teacher has his own plan and writes his own lessons. There is, 
unfortunately, a want of uniformity, no two students using the 
same signs or books, or following the same method of instruc- 
tion—the signs of Belfast, for example, being unintelligible in 
Dublin or London, and vice versa. This is due partly to the 
want of that mutual intercourse and co-operation between 
teachers and institutions which has proved so helpful to the 
cause in America. 

There may, however, be said to be two, and only two, great 
systems of deaf-mute instruction—-the one relying on speech, 
the other on the gesture language, as the chief instrument of 
training. These are known as the German and the French 
systems, or, more properly, the Jabial or vocal, and the silent or 
mimetic methods. The vocal aims at restoring the deaf-mute 
to society by imparting the power of audible speech, making 
articulation and lip-reading at once the means and end of 
education. This is really the oldest of all methods, having 
been known for at least 300 years. It is the favorite method in 
Germany, and was long practised in some of the English schools, 
but had fallen into disuse until a few years ago, when it was 
revived in consequence of the agitation of some zealous par- 
tisans of the German school. 

During a tour through the chief English institutions last year, 
I found them all engaged more or less vigorously in teaching 
articulation, teachers who had given it up twenty-five years ago 
having resumed it in deference to the popular demand. Schools 
conducted on the oral method have been multiplied, and a fresh 
impetus given to the system. In America, also, within the last 
ten years, increased attention has been paid to articulation, 
almost every institution having its special teacher or teachers 
for this branch, while several purely articulating schools have 
been established. And it.must be admitted that the character- 
istic liberality, energy, and thoughtfulness of our American 
brethren have won them the foremost rank in this, as in other 
departments of deaf-mute instruction. 

The friends of articulation are divided into two parties or 
schools, sometimes distinguished as the purists and the non- 
purists. The purists, or extreme party, claim for articulation 
the supreme and exclusive place both as means and end, 
professing to discard the gesture language entirely in the 
process of instruction. The non-purists prefer the “combined 
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method,” admitting the value of articulation, but regarding it 
only as subordinate—an accomplishment for a minority of 
the deaf rather than a practicable attainment for all. 

This is not the place to discuss the merits of these rival sys- 
tems. Suffice it to say, that the preponderating weight of 
professional testimony in Britain, America, and France is in 
favor of the “ combined method.” It is believed that the great- 
est good to the greatest number of the deaf and dumb is 
secured by using the gesture language as the chief instrument of 
intellectual and moral development and of training in written 
language, at the same time taking care to cultivate, as far as 
practicable, the power of speech with those pupils who are likely 
to benefit by such training. 

[In the remainder of the paper, Mr. Hutton explains what has been done 
in the way of articulation teaching in the Ulster Institution, and gives the 
programme of all the Institution work performed during the past year. 
Want of space compels the omission of this portion, but we may say that 
the programme, which is valuable as showing the course of study in detail, 


is in print, and copies can doubtless be obtained of Mr. Hutton by any 
persons interested.—Ep. ANNALS. | 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


BY D. GREENBERGER, NEW YORK. 


Ar the last Conference of Principals, Mr. Westervelt explained 
a new method of teaching language to deaf-mutes which he 
pursued with a class of beginners in the Western New York 
Institution.* 


I have tried a similar experiment during the last term, not 
only with new-comers, as was done by Mr. Westervelt, but 
more particularly with a class of pupils who were spending 
their second year in school. It is this experiment which I 
intend to discuss under the above title. It has not, to my 
knowledge, been tried anywhere else before, and it also differs 
so much from the natural method as practised heretofore that 
it may be appropriately styled a new departure. 

I wish to state, at the outset, that I think very favorably of 
this experiment, and intend to continue it. Though I was 
carrying out the same idea as Mr. Westervelt, my modus 


* See the July Annals, vol. xxv, pp. 212-216. 
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operandi differed from his in several points. I proceeded in 
the following manner: First, the pupils were taught to articu- 
late, read, and write after our usual method. The language 
lessons proper did not begin until the mechanical drill in articu- 
lation had been completed, and this new experiment was not 
applicable till then. However, for reasons which will presently 
become apparent, I must pause here for a moment, and say a 
word or two on the preparatory part of our work, which in our 
system has always preceded the instruction in the use of lan- 
guage. Some articulation teachers use only senseless com- 
pounds during the initiatory training of the vocal organs, and 
do not let their pupils use significant words till all the element- 
ary sounds have been mastered, singly, as well as in combina- 
tions. I use meaningless compounds to a limited extent only— 
not more than I can help—and try from the very beginning to 
introduce as many little words as possible; so that during the 
early lessons, which are intended for the culture of the voice 
only, my pupils learn incidentally the use and meaning of about 
one hundred and fifty little words and a number of short phrases. 
While they are practising how to articulate the simplest com- 
pounds, they learn a number of such little words as I, eye, 
toe, he, shoe, cow, my, no, now, who, pie, paw, saw, high, low, 
go, key, sew, tea, tie, see, etc., etc. While they are drilled on 
compounds, consisting of a vowel sound between two conso- 
nants, they become familiar with such words as foot, boot, 
tooth, hoop, roof, cool, coal, heel, fall, tall, hall, shawl, doll, top, 
fan, leaf, meat, man, thin, kite, ran, soap, soup, sheep, cat, dog, 
pig, lip, ship, cheek, head, etc., etc. During the exercises on 
the pronunciation of syllables commencing with two conso- 
nants, words like the following are mastered: blue, blow, black, 
brow, brown, brick, bright, broom, dry, cry, drown, slow, small, 
smile, snow, snake, snail, spool, spill, speak, stand, still, stool, 
stick, sky, spoon, etc., ete. 

As I previously remarked, these words are taught incidentally 
only. For the present, we are not aiming at teaching language. 
Our object is to train the child’s voice and teach him to read 
and write. Similarly to this, sign teachers begin by teaching 
a number of words, for the sole purpose of making the little 
mutes acquainted with the manual alphabet and writing, 
before entering upon the instruction in connected language. 
I prefer to use words in the articulation exercises instead of 
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meaningless compounds, because I think that a child’s voice is 
as usefully exercised when he says, “toe,” tea,” tie,” etc., and 
understands their meaning, as in repeating “ ta,” “te,” tei,” etc., 
without meaning. At best, these exercises must become tedi-. 
ous to the little mute, but they are rendered less so if we try to 
occupy his mind at the same time. He derives pleasure from 
seeing the real object of these, to him, funny noises and strange 
twistings of the lips and tongue, and performs his task more 
cheerfully. Apart from all this, we also gain the advantage 
that when at last the training of the voice is over, and we are 
ready to devote our time and energy to the development of 
language, the pupil starts with a vocabulary, which, limited as 
it may be, still proves of great service to him, and which has 
been acquired with the expenditure of comparatively little time 
and labor. The usual objection to the employment of signifi- 
cant words instead of meaningless compounds during the cul- 
ture of the voice is, that the instructor, in his desire to teach as 
many words as possible, will overlook defective pronunciation, 
and thus do great injury to the pupil. However, an intelligent 
teacher can easily be on his guard, and not fall into such error. 
He will always bear in mind that at first the development of 
the faculty to enunciate words distinctly is the primary object 
in view, whereas the understanding of the meaning of words 
is, for the time being, a matter of secondary consideration only. 
In explaining the meaning of these little words to our begin- 
ners, great care was taken to carry out the principles of the sys- 
tem which was afterwards to be employed in the regular lan- 
guage lessons. When they learned to name an object, they 
had it before them either in reality or in a good picture; when 
they were taught a verb, the action which it signifies was act- 
ually performed in their presence, etc. Words like “no,” “now,” 
“who,” ete., were introduced only at times the teacher had 
actual occasion to use them. The words that hearing children 
learn to speak first do not all belong to one particular class, and 
such children try to use little sentences at a very early date. 
We also taught our pupils nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc., indis- 
criminately, and encouraged them to make proper use of little 
phrases like “I see,” “I saw it,” “I want,” “ May I have some 
water?” etc., as soon as they were able to articulate them. 
From the very day when they entered the Institution, the teacher 
spoke to them. For instance, if she wanted to call up one of 
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them, she would speak, “ Come to me,” while beckoning to him, 
and make the whole class watch the movements of her lips. 
By and by, she would use the words without accompanying 
them by the respective motion of the hand, and soon they had 
learned to read from the lips a number of phrases, such as, 
“ Bring me a chair,” “Open the door,” “Shut the window,” 
“Sit down,” “Stand up,” “ What is the matter?” etc. They 
comprehended the meaning of these phrases long before they 
were able to articulate or to write them. Asa rule, they caught 
just one or two of the most conspicuous movements of the 
teacher's lips while she spoke a sentence, and paid no attentioz 
to the rest. But that was quite sufficient. The point to be 
gained was to make the child understand that henceforward the 
movements of the lips, but not those made with the hands, are 
to represent ideas. 

When the pupils had learned to articulate all the sounds of 
the alphabet separately, as well as in such combinations as ac- 
tually occur in spoken words, (we never waste any time in our 
Institution on unnatural compounds like “ pthra,” “smlo,” etc.,) 
then we began to give full sway to the peculiar mode of de- 
veloping language which is the subject of this article. The 
main feature of this plan is, that the child is not required to 
speak in order to practise speaking; he only speaks when he 
wants to say something. At first, the little sentences related 
mainly to matters pertaining to the school-room. For instance, 
if one of the little ones motioned to the teacher that he wished 
to come to the black-board and write, he was taught to say, 
“May I write?” In similar manner, the children learned to 
say, “ This crayon is too short. I cannot write with it.” Or, 
“ James has my seat.” Or, “I see the man coming into the 
room. He is tall. Iknow him.” Thus everything that hap- 
pened in the school-room became the subject of conversation. 
Little hearing children also learn to speak first about what is 
going on around them; to name the things that they see in the 
nursery, ask for what they want, etc. There were no lessons 
prepared for them. The teacher, not knowing what little in- 
cident might occur in the class-room and give rise to a conver- 
sation, could, of course, not be prepared for it. Before long 
the pupils found out that they were permitted to talk on any 
subject ; so they began to talk about other things besides what 
happened immediately before them in the school-room. About 
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this period I saw a little girl showing a new ribbon to her 
teacher, and attempting to say, “I havea new ribbon. My 
sister brought it to me.” A little boy showed a penny, and 
said, “I have a penny. I will buy some candy.” Gradually 
the conversations began to turn upon what they had observed 
or experienced out of school; and then the exercises became 
more interesting and instructive from day to day. 

Thus matters went on in the lowest class, where, as previously 
mentioned, the pupils had to spend the first part of the term 
in learning to articulate, read, and write, so that only the latter 
portion of the school year could be devoted to the development 
of language. In the next higher class, which consisted of four- 
teen pupils who were spending their second year in the Insti- 
tution, this new system was carried out to its full extent from 
the beginning of the school year, and here its superiority over 
our former method became even more manifest than in the class 
of beginners. Often these fourteen children resembled more a 
group of little boys and girls who have just returned from a 
circus, and are animatedly talking aboyt the performance, than 
a class of pupils in school. Every one of them was eager to tell 
something. At no time did I see their enthusiasm flag for a 
moment, and there never seemed to be any scarcity of topics 
for conversation, no more than there would be if the same num- 
ber of children were without supervision on the play-ground. 
We all know that if fourteen little mutes are left to themselves 
for a whole day to amuse themselves as best they can, the hands 
of one or the other may be seen moving at any time—there is 
always at least one among them who has something to commu- 
nicate. So it was with the pupils in the class. They always 
had something to tell, and never could get through with what 
they had to say in the time which was assigned for this exer- 
cise. Invariably the other lessons were encroached upon. 

Deaf-mutes, like other little children, are usually more in- 
clined to chat about their own affairs, ask questions of the 
teacher, make complaints, etc., than to become interested in 
some regular lesson. If they see that they are not only per- 
mitted to talk, but are expected to do so, and the teacher shows 
interest in their little affairs, then they will certainly talk about 
them, and never lack something to say. I found that they 
hardly ever ventured to broach subjects that were beyond their 
comprehension. Usually, the teacher could without difficulty 
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clothe in simple language what they tried to say. Very fre- 
quently they would relate some incident in several connected 
sentences, which they constructed with but little or no help at 
all from the teacher. I remember one little boy telling all the 
following, and afterwards writing it correctly on the black- 
board: “ Yesterday afternoon, when I walked home with Henry 
and Peter, two bad boys threw mud at us in the street. Henry 
and Peter ran away, but I fought the bad boys with my um- 
brella.” The teacher afterwards asked a few questions, such 
as whether the boys who threw the mud belonged to our 
school, if he knew them, why Henry and Peter did not try to 
help him, etc. Another time one of these little scholars volun- 
teered the following sentence: “This morning, when we were 
out walking on Broadway, we saw a policeman arrest a drunken 
man.” 

Every morning, after breakfast, our pupils, accompanied by 
their attendants, take a short walk up Broadway towards Cen- 
tral Park. They see a good deal on these walks that attracts 
their attention, and talk about it in school. We encourage 
them to observe everything while they are out in the street, 
and to ask questions about it in school. Thus the teacher has 
opportunities to give them a good deal of useful information. 
Partly with what they see out of school and partly with what 
happens in the class-room, and the directions and reprimands 
that the teacher has to give, there is always an abundance of 
subjects to speak about. 

There is no need of creating circumstances in order to bring 
out the language, and it would absolutely subvert the ends of 
the whole plan if the teacher undertook to do that. The plan is 
to teach the pupil how to express, in proper words, such ideas as 
he naturally wishes to express, and to lead him on to say cor- 
rectly what he really desires to say. In this way the hearing 
child learns to speak. When, perchance, he reaches out his 
little hands for a ball, his mother makes him say, “Please give 
me the ball.” But she is not apt to tempt him with a ball for 
the special purpose of teaching him to speak that sentence. 
Also, a foreign child that is brought to these shores and min- 
gles with native children learns the English language in a 
shorter time than one for whom the circumstances are created. 
It must, of course, be left to the discretion of the teacher to 
decide whether it is profitable to dwell some time on a subject 
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or to pass it over rapidly, and to turn the conversation occa- 
sionally on a particular circumstance, but the advance would 
not be greater if he attempted altogether to create the cireum- 
stances, as some member of the Conference suggested. No 
teacher could select circumstances that are more appropriate to 
bring out language than those with which the child chooses to 
occupy his mind for the time being. Later on, when the pupil 
is ready to receive scientific training, it is well enough for us to 
select the subjects with which he is to occupy his mind. But 
for the present our task is to teach him the very rudiments of 
speech which he needs for instant use in his daily intercourse 
with his playmates, and in expressing his immediate wants. If 
we attempt to select the circumstances that are to bring out 
the language, we always run the risk of teaching words and 
phrases that the child will not use, and that he will forget from 
want of practical application. It is therefore best to begin by 
teaching him how to express those thoughts with which he oc- 
cupies his mind naturally and of his own accord. 

I have long enough followed the method of first conjuring 
up ideas in the minds of deaf-mutes by artificial means, and 
then teaching them the words to express those ideas. I found 
that words taught in that way are not so readily understood 
nor so well remembered as those which are acquired after this 
new system. Never before have I seen deaf-mutes grasp words 
so eagerly as the children with whom I tried this experiment, 
and never before have I seen deaf pupils of two years standing 
make such extensive and correct use of spoken language as 
they have made. There were congenital mutes of not more 
than ordinary intelligence among them who, long before the 
close of their second year in school, had got so far that they 
never attempted to stir a finger when they addressed a hearing 
person, but always used spoken language, and made compara- 
tively few mistakes. In estimating the usefulness of this sys- 
tem I take into consideration not only what these children have 
learned already, but also the benefits which they will derive 
hereafter from having entered into the true spirit of language 
by connecting it with thought in the most natural manner. 

Perhaps I ought to apologize for having occupied so much 
of the space of this periodical with a subject that was well-nigh 
exhausted at the Conference. I am fully aware that I have 
added very few, if any, new ideas to those that were brought 
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out there. But I thought that the matter was important 
enough to bear reiteration. Besides, it might be of interest to 
that portion of the readers of the Annals who teach by articu- 
lation to know that the results of the experiment in my school 
were as encouraging as those attained in the Western New 
York Institution. Of the several points in which I differed 
from Mr. Westervelt I desire to call special attention to one, 
namely, that my pupils were previously taught to read and 
write. It seems to me that it would have been better for his 
scholars if he had prepared them in the same way. However, 
not being a sign teacher, I do not consider myself competent 
to judge of that. But I should not deem it judicious to com- 
mence teaching spoken language to deaf articulators before 
they have learned to read and write. The first question we 
ask when we hear a new word is, “How do you spell that 
word?” Illiterate persons who learn language through the ear 
only are very apt to mispronounce words, though their sense of 
hearing be very acute. If spelling and writing prove such a 
great aid to hearing and speaking persons, it seems to me they 
are indispensable to a deaf-mute learning to articulate. The 
eye following the movements of the mouth, some of which are 
almost invisible, is less reliable than the ear listening to the 
various sounds composing a word. I have never tried it, but 
I am inclined to think that it would be next to impossible to 
teach a deaf person to articulate long words, unless you could 
write them down and point out every sound represented by the 
corresponding letter. 


A WORD FOR A NEW INDUSTRY. 


BY MRS, HELEN CAMPBELL,* RALEIGH, N. 0. 


So comparatively recent is the interest in the whole question 
of the education of the deaf and dumb, in many of the States, 
that to prove them susceptible of training at all has seemed to 
the popular mind a sufficient accomplishment. Each institu- 
tion has had, in addition to the regular school course, its set 
of workshops, where some of the boys have learned trades, 
while the girls have been taught sewing, in general, as the 
only resource open to them. For these girls we speak to-day, 
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as in all senses more helpless and appealing to you even more 
strongly than their brothers, for training, and for some weapon 
of defence in their journey through the world more potent than 
the needle. 

A year of quiet work in a class of ten in the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Raleigh, N. C., has shown what can be ac- 
complished in the new industry whose claims are presented 
to-day, and which it has now been demonstrated can form a 
part of the ordinary school training without interfering with the 
usual course, or lengthening the time required for its comple- 
tion. 

Before details of such work can be given, there are several 
points to be considered, one or two of which are urged as ob- 
jections to any general adoption of the new system. The social 
grade of pupils will somewhat affect the character of the educa- 
tion received ; but the training we desire, while actually essential 
for all, is vitally so for the large class of unfortunates who re- 
quire the aid of a State organization. 

Necessarily, the institution for the deaf and dumb must be 
now, and will be in time to come, largely filled with pupils from 
the lower, often the lowest, ranks of society. In many cases, 
poverty and disease own these unfortunates as their offspring ; 
and to many of them, gathered in from homes where deepest 
want and degradation have ruled, the first knowledge of whole- 
some and plentiful food, of cleanliness and kindness, and any 
sense of brightness in life, comes from their introduction to the 
institution. However clouded the intelligence, they prove, al- 
most without exception, easily guided, keenly susceptible to 
sympathy, and reaching out with intensest eagerness for any 
clue to the unknown life about them; and no one who has once 
worked among them can ever be insensible to the demands 
made by the shut-in souls whose only avenue to understanding 
is through the eye, and whose very presence is an appeal for all 
the light and help we may give. So long as the institution offers 
them a home, they are secure; but when the term of years in 
which the State provides for them has expired, what is the out- 
look? One or two (perhaps more) from each graduating class 
are likely to become teachers; but the field is a limited one, 
and only very unusual intelligence allows of this possibility. 
A few others, from prosperous or, at any rate, moderately com- 
fortable homes, will return to them to be cared for by parents 
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till the chances and changes of all living turn them over to the 
uncertain mercies of the next nearest relative. But the large 
majority, homeless in any real sense of the word, must depend 
for a livelihood upon themselves, and seek positions as seam- 
stresses or nurses. For the latter position they are, in most 
points, unfit, for reasons which hardly require presentation ; 
while the former field is already overcrowded. Work for women 
is in all cases hard to find, and poorly paid when found; and 
if this be so where ‘full faculties go begging for it, how doubly 
so where communication must always be limited and hampered, 
and where training, grudgingly given to the best-fitted recipient, 
would be withheld altogether from these cases, demanding time 
and patience beyond the will or capacity of any average em- 
ployer. 

Household service suggests itself as the only opening re- 
maining ; but the instinctive prejudice against any manual, 
or rather menial, labor, which seems the American birth-right, 
crops out as strongly in the deaf-mute as in the-shop-girl, who 
would rather stand fourteen hours daily behind a counter than 
one before the stove or wash-tub. 

The perplexed philanthropist who has studied the limitations 
of his work dismisses the matter as settled, when he has said, 
“‘ Let them turn cooks or house-keepers,” and leaves the topic 
with the comfortable sense that the “ fiat cook” is as potent a 
worker as the “fiat money ” of a little more remote date. 

There is no popular delusion more deeply rooted than that 
which affirms that all women take as instinctively to house- 
keeping as a duck to water. The book-keeper, the merchant, 
the artisan, or follower of any trade or profession, admits the 
necessity of preliminary training, and submits to the inevitable 
apprenticeship with a patience born of the knowledge that only 
by and through training can any successful result ever be ac- 
complished. But that the myriad details of house-keeping, 
the ordering of a house, the preparation or direction of prepa- 
ration of food, demand anything more than some instinctive 
sense, is never admitted, such sense coming at the appointed 
time, whether developed or not. Women themselves are partly 
responsible for this theory. It is an abnormal woman who 
does not love a home, and desire earnestly and unselfishly 
to do toward making it a true home all that heart and 
head can plan, or hands execute. The busy mother ofa family, 
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who has fought her own way to fairly successful administration, 
longs to spare her daughter the petty cares, the anxious plan- 
nings, that have helped to eat out her own youth, and so the 
young girl enters married life with a vague sense of the dinners 
that must be, and a general belief that, some how or other, they 
come of themselves. Love has kept her from all practical knowl- 
edge of anything more substantial than cocoanut cake and 
syllabub ; love which, if analyzed, would show its real face as 
selfishness. It is always harder to do justly than to love mercy, 
and always more work is involved in teaching unskilled hands 
than in using one’s own. And even where there is an honest 
intention to teach, days and months slip by. Any time will do, 
and “any time” ends as no time. If this is the case where 
teaching would be comparatively easy, how much more so where 
limited capacity and hopelessness of full understanding still 
further complicate the work. 

The home thus giving no surety of such training, and the 
homeless having even less possibility of the desired knowledge, 
the State must provide some means by which its wards may be 
saved from finally returning upon its hands as paupers. With 
the establishment and full success of the South Kensington 
Cooking-School came the thought to one of the trustees of the 
North Carolina Institution for the Deaf and Dumb that such 
schools may be a possibility for them. A man of broad culture 
and strong humanity, with whom thought and action march 
hand-in-hand, no time was lost in suggesting the innovation. 
But in a conservative community, and hampered by legislative 
stupidity, always more ready to work for future election than 
for public good, it was a slow and tedious process. Aided, how- 
ever, by the warm co-operation of the principal, and stimulated 
also by the fact that a cooking-school had been projected and 
organized in connection with a large and prosperous school for 
girls, known as Peace Institute, the necessary steps were at last 
taken, a room fitted up with all essential appointments, and the 
superintendent of the Raleigh Cooking-School—the first one in 
the entire South—called upon for a course of lessons. 

Beginning with many misgivings as to their success, yet 
with a faith that could not doubt their practicability for certainly 
the most intelligent of the class, a month had not passed before 
suspense gave place to certainty. The dullest face brightened 
as the lesson began. The least movement of the teacher was 
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copied with Chinese minuteness. To a portion, at least, of the 
class, coming from homes where bacon and salaratus biscuit 
or corn-pone had been the chief diet, and the range of cooking 
utensils as limited as the food supply, not only the appointments 
of the room but the articles to be cooked were all mysteries, 
goon, however, mastered, the quick eyes and ready hands speedily 
taking possession of the new knowledge. A young teacher, 
chosen as interpreter, made all questionable points plain, and, 
by her own careful preparation of her class-book, gave a 
model which all followed with greater or less success. Imme- 
diate objections were made by some of the parents, who looked 
upon the new departure as something designed to degrade their 
children, and who protested loudly ; but as representatives of the 
best families had been chosen, this statement sufficed to quiet 
them, and the rapidly-growing interest of the girls themselves 
completed the work. 

Realizing that a portion of the system in use in the practice 
class of the cooking-school proper must be set aside here, and 
that, with these limited intelligences, the physiology and chem- 
istry of food could find little or no place, it became the superin- 
tendent’s aim to form a set of lessons which should include 
chiefly simple and economical dishes perfectly prepared, and to 
lay thus a foundation on which each might build, as circumstances 
might indicate. To this end, bread-making, the best cooking of 
meats and ordinary vegetables, and simple sweets, made up the 
greater part of the work; and so unexpected were the results 
that, within three months, the class prepared the larger portion 
of a supper for the trustees, the delicate quality of which was 
the best answer to any doubt that may still have lingered as 
to the efficacy of the new system. With the close of the present 
session in June, ten young girls will leave the institution with 
a well-tested and established knowledge of the principles of 
cookery, which will, in time, go far toward redeeming whatever . 
homes they may enter from the curse of the inevitable ill-health 
and consequent ill-regulated thought entailed by the wretched 
cookery of the past. With her own hands, each one has made, 
often enough to insure future certainty, bread, both white and 
brown, coffee and tea, broiled a steak, and prepared meats in 
various ways, good soup and simple desserts, besides solving 
the mystery apparently hedging about the mode of cooking 
perfectly a boiled potato. Two or three of the class have shown 
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a special aptitude for the work, and, having learned to their 
surprise that a lady can handle pots and pans and yet remain 
a lady, are ready now for places from which a year ago they 
would have shrunk. Small as the entering wedge may seem, 
its effects are incalculable. The cooking-school means for the 
future of each pupil the largest result from the smallest expendi- 
ture; a knowledge which will make the cheapest and simplest 
food savory and palatable, and which, carried out, must end 
much of the chronic dyspepsia and general ill-health from which 
all suffer. Household labor dignified, its appliances made 
more perfect, and delicacy and order and daintiness ruling in 
place of the dirt and wild confusion supposed to be the insepar- 
able concomitants of all kitchens, a new race of servants will 
arise, and the generation of old family servants, fast passing 
away, and whose loss is daily mourned, will be replaced by a 
class to whom waste will be well nigh impossible, and who will 
revolutionize old fashions, not by destruction, but by recon- 
struction. Comfortable and adequate support will never fail 
the owners of this knowledge, and bondage to the needle will 
cease once for all. The work is but in its infancy, but gives 
fullest promise of vigorous growth, and it is the superintendent's 
earnest wish that it may not be confined to the Raleigh Insti- 
tution, but be at least attempted in others. 

The coming session of 1880-’81 will see a building specially 
adapted to the purpose, the present quarters being slightly 
cramped, and a larger class will be allowed the advantages o. the 
course. The superintendent is open to correspondence from 
any quarter, as to methods, organization, etc., and is also pre- 
pared to go from point to point for the purpose of organizing 
schools, having already arranged for one or two the coming 
year. No work to be done by women for women equals this 
in importance. It is an acknowledged fact that the temper of 
men and women, and, as a consequence, many of their actions, 
are governed by the fact of good or ill digestion, the building 
up of both muscle and brain being dependent on the proper food 
supply. The characteristics of race and family are inherited ; 
yet that very race has been moulded by the nature of its food, 
and the assimilation of all other training has been modified by 
that primal fact. It is safe to say that half the sorrow the world 
has known, from persecutings and slaughterings in the past 
down to mad theories and isms held by ill-balanced minds in the 
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present, is the direct result of improper use of food, and conse- 
quent indigestion. Many a malicious act, outburst of jeal- 
ousy, seemingly petty spite, or treachery, might equally well be 
labelled “frying-pan,” or “ saleratus,” the latter being a strictly 
American means of keeping up the dental profession and insur- 
ing a little dyspepsia to every native-born American. 

Many of the causes which have made the necessity for the 
institutions over which you preside may be traced to this same 
fruitful source, and in a knowledge of food and the laws of 
food must rest much of our hope for the better time for which 
we all wait. It remains with you to make the way just so much 
the easier by the broadening of the path, narrow at best, in 
which the woman must walk whose soul for this life dwells, and 
must dwell, in prison. But for every new hope, for every new 
possibility of action, the sense of bondage lessens; and to you 
who give most opportunity for such action comes the word, not 
only from every voice silent here, but from the Master as well, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
little ones, ye have done it unto me.” 


JOHN CATLIN BULL. 


BY REV. WILLIAM B. CLARKE, M. A. GRISWOLD, CONN. 


I can think of few things that would be more pleasant than 
writing a sketch of my dear friend, if I were measurably sure 
that I could portray him as he was; but though I knew him 
very nearly, I feel now how imperfect my knowledge of him 
was, and especially of the process of the unfolding of his spirit 
into the beauty which it came to possess. There is one whose 
life was shared with him in a closer union than often exists in 
this world. If she were to attempt to portray him, we might 
look for an adequate picture, or as nearly so as it is possible to 
have. 

He was born at Southbury, Cona., Oct. 12,1824. His father, 
Norman Bull, at about this time settled as a physician in Wa- 
tertown, Conn., at the urgent request of the people. After six 
years successful practice here Dr. Bull died at the early age of 
thirty, having won the love and confidence of his townsmen in 
an unusual degree. His widow, with her two little boys, went 
to live with her brother, the late Dr. B. H. Catlin, of Meriden, 
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who, being at that time unmarried, generously purchased a 
house that he might offer thema home. John was sent by this 
kind friend to a private school, where he began to learn Latin 
at the early age of seven—a fact which may have had its effect 
on the shaping of his life. When fourteen years of age, being 
resident temporarily in Hartford, he united with the South 
Congregational Church, under the care of the Rev. Dr. O. E. 
Daggett. He went afterwards to Farmington, where he pre- 
pared for college at the school of Deacon Simeon Hart. 

In 1845, being then almost twenty-one years of age, he was 
entered as a member of the Freshman class at Yale. I was a 
member of the same class, and speak of those days from per- 
sonal acquaintance. 

He was faithful in study, and of high standing in the class, 
if that means anything, as in some cases surely it does. I do 
not remember in him then, any more than in the larger and 
more blest life of later years, the unseemly haste that is such 
an element of disturbance with many, but moderated fervors, 
and the calm of an equable nature. I should doubt whether 
he set any standard before him to work towards independently 
of his college course. Rather, he trusted the curriculum, and 
got out of the days, as they passed, whatever they might give 
him. Certainly he did not stint his growth by a paltry ambi- 
tion, and by descending to seek with his whole soul some small 
fragment of success. I should say, on the whole, that these 
years produced a quite silent, well regulated, and so altogether 
healthful process of intellectual growth. 

As he came to college with well-defined Christian principles, 
and was naturally of a serious turn, in the large and better 
meaning of that word, he was especially open to the religious 
influence of the college life. One of the altogether immeasur- 
able things in its effect upon young minds is the presence near 
them of men of profound learning, and at the same time of pro- 
found piety. This influence was not wanting in a college 
period that embraced the last year of President Day and the 
three first of President Woolsey. A still more important ele- 
ment was the absolute currency and unquestioned respectability 
of religion among the students. There could have been few in 
the class of 1849 who were not astonished, when the first prayer- 
meeting was called, at the large number who responded. We 
were strong at once in each other, and the invisible tie—the 
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purest and most generous of all that unite youthful spirits— 
began to-draw. Bull took his full share of all this, and grew in 
reverence and in love. His personal religious influence was 
every way creditable, and through his connection with the 
church committee, to which office he was early elected, became 
of larger proportions than it would otherwise have been. 

I need speak but of one other effect of the college life. That 
strong, delicate, and pure faculty of affection, which was to our 
friend what fragrance is to a flower, was as capable of cultiva- 
tion as any other of his natural traits. And as this was the 
very rarest of various rare traits that entered into the making 
up of him, his ultimate completeness turned largely upon the 
sort of development it received. Probably he planned least for 
this when he went to college, but I think it was the respect in’ 
which he got the most. To room with Stephen Fenn was itself 
an education in this respect. Fenn was as true-hearted as 
Bull, and their tasks were congenial. Both were quiet men 
and both religious. They were equally good as scholars, and, 
as regards their views in life, wholly in earnest, sacrificing 
much for this matter of an education. As to the other side of 
their lives—and other side there is to all lives—Fenn had an 
incomparable humor, and Bull a fine faculty of encouraging 
humor in Fenn. During the last two years of their college 
life both Bull and Fenn belonged to the “ Gentlemen's Associ- 
ation,” so called, which was a club formed—in that day when 
clubs were not common—on eclectic principles, and held to- 
gether by affinity. I may be excused for recalling these old 
memories, which are doubly precious now that death has so 
thinned our numbers. Those were high-hearted days. Who 
will ever forget them? And those evenings, when the meal 
was prolonged far into the study hours; the cheerful talk pass- 
ing often into high discussion; the side-shaking stories; the 
happy laughter! Seldom does a company of twelve comprise 
so large a portion of worth and talent in aclass. A goodly 
part of them have achieved eminence. Some have become im- 
mortal in their deaths. 

Graduating from college with honor, Mr. Bull spent a year 
in teaching, after which he entered the Theological Seminary 
at Yale. This was in the fall of 1850. I shall not dwell at 
length upon the seminary course, more especially as the associ- 
ations were largely those of the college continued. This, Iam 
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sure, was no matter of regret to him, but rightly of congratula- 
tion. He was one whom an old influence deepened could 
benefit more than a new one gained. 

At the end of his second year in the Seminary, and very soon 
after he was licensed to preach, the position opened to him of 
teacher in the deaf-mute institution at Hartford. This position 
he thought it best to accept, as it would afford him a steady 
income,—a matter, as it happened, of considerable consequence 
to him at that time,—and would not prevent his finally choosing 
the ministerial life should he prefer it. 

It has always seemed to me that this event was a true call of 
God to my dear friend, and the work it opened to him his 
divinely-appointed calling. To him, as to every true soul, the 
first question was, What best, most useful, service in this world 
of men is there for me to do? and the work among the deaf- 
mutes, as he became familiar with it, justly enlisted the love and 
reverence of his spirit. What walk could be closer in the foot- 
steps of the Lord from heaven, or more entirely obedient to 
his commands, than this? Here, literally, were the hungry to 
feed and the naked to clothe, for a principal object of the work 
was to enable otherwise dependent ones to earn their own sup- 
port; here were souls shut up in prison whose prison doors 
were to be opened. 

There was another respect in which the position in Hartford 
was well suited to Mr. Bull. He was capable, above most, of 
bestowing a tender and gentle sympathy, and it was true of 
him, also, that beyond most he needed sympathy. He was not 
such an one as the Lord would choose to send alone on mis- 
sionary work to the heathen ; he wanted, as he was also able to 
win, the support of loving hearts, and it was in part, I believe, 
because this need of his spirit was to be so well met in Hart- 
ford that the Lord in his love sent him there. 

It has ever been the honorable custom of our deaf-mute in- 
stitutions of the higher class to seek educated and able, as well 
as Christian, men for their teachers. The corps of instructors 
at Hartford might rank at the time spoken of with the faculty 
of one of our New England colleges for eminent intellectual 
and social qualities. This agreed well with the warm heart of 
our friend; it suited his refined taste, and it afforded him the 
needed support in his work. The problem how to impart in- 
struction to minds capable only of so partial an illumination is 
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a difficult and trying one, but a dignity was imparted to it—it 
got a certain brightness, even—from the fact that cultivated and 
bright minds were giving their best thought and skill to its so- 
lution. I can imagine that Mr. Bull entered into these circum- 
stances with a genial interest. His spirit was not sluggish: on 
the contrary, it was one of marked activity. But because he 
was pervaded, beyond what is often seen among men, with mod- 
esty. he was little fitted—I should say he was unfitted—for any 
sphere of active rivalry; and yet he was one to make himself 
at home, and very much at home, in the more friendly compe- 
tition, if so it may be called, (competition where competition 
there was none,) of the Asylum. The whole business, so neces- 
sary there, of comparing methods, of contriving new expedients, 
and improving on the expedients of others,—in a word, as St. 
Paul has it, of “considering one another to be provoked unto 
good works,”—all this would suit him well. 

The more important question remains, What were the traits 
of mind and character that Mr. Bull brought to the business of 
deaf-mute instruction, and what fitness did they impart for the 
work? 

Aside from his modesty of which I have spoken, and which 
in him was peculiarly a mental characteristic, he had four very 
marked traits. 

The first of these was fidelity. He was thoroughly grounded 
in principle, and it was not in him to be otherwise than faithful 
to any trust committed to him, especially one as sacred as that 
of teacher in a deaf-mute institution. 

The second was a certain patience or evenness of mind. I 
know not how exactly to describe it. But it was noticeable, 
and impressed those who became intimately acquainted with 
him. His pastor, the Rev. Dr. N. J. Burton, in the memorial 
sermon preached the Sunday morning after his death, felici- 
tously speaks of this trait as “a steadfast quietness and peace- 
ableness of mind.” What this must have been in a school-room 
is clear of itself. 

The third was purity of motive. Dr. Burton, in the same 
discourse, says of him: He had a “a thorough-going and fas- 
tidious purity,—purity of thought, purity of intention, purity 
of feeling. His conversation was clean. His humor was clean. 
His allusions were sweet and refined. His books were clean 
and strengthening. He had no equivocal companionships.” 
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This is all true. His purity did have that breadth and com- 
pleteness; if pervaded him. But its central and remarkable 
feature was that which I have mentioned: a single-minded man, 
beyond most of us in this world; one whose motive, in whatever 
he did, was the motive proper to that act, without selfish mixture 
or false mixture of any sort. For my own part, if I were to 
have the making of an atmosphere for young minds to live in, 
I should put in this element as first of all important. 

The fourth was sympathy. This also he had in a very unu- 
sual degree. His heart was alive with it, ready to bestow on all 
who stood in near relation to him. I should think no pupil 
could have failed to find this out. Since I have been writing 
these words of my friend, there has come to my door a poor 
man from a neighboring town, who has three deaf and dumb 
children that have been educated at Hartford. “I hear,” he said 
to me, “that one of the chief teachers at Hartford has died.” 
“Yes,” I responded. “My children tell me,” added the old 
man, ‘that he cared for the scholars more than most teachers 
do.” How many are the testimonies like this that have followed 
him into the upper presence ! 

These, if I have judged my friend correctly, were the marked 
qualities of his character. They are not of the forceful and ener- — 
getic kind; they do not shine afar, commanding notice ; they 
do not impress themselves, in an active way, on the minds of 
men at large; but they have quality beyond most qualities— 
they are fine and strong. These were united in him with clear- 
ness, honesty, and breadth of mind; and the whole was attem- 
pered by a superior education and the long-continued control of 
religious principle. 

This is what I know of the elements of fitness in my friend 
for the pesition of a teacher. What his success was, it is not for 
me to judge; but I am permitted to give the following estimate 
of his work by Professor R. S. Storrs, instructor in the Ameri- 
can Asylum, who writes from the intimacy of twenty-seven 
years of associated service : 

‘Mr. Bull entered upon his work as teacher at the Asylum in 
the autumn of 1852, only one year before myself, and his ‘first 
year of professional life coincided in date with the twenty-third 
and last year of the principalship of Mr. Weld, the immediate 
successor of Dr. T. H. Gallaudet in that office. Mr. Bull always 
accounted himself fortunate in having received his earliest in- 
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struction and impulse as a teacher from such a man as Mr. Weld, 
whose conscientious devotion to his work, and energetic super- 
vision of its details, are yet a wholesome tradition in the Asy- 
lum. Though Mr. Weld was at this time greatly enfeebled by 
the disease which so soon terminated his life, and was absent a 
part of the year from the Institution, yet the impress of this 
early contact of Mr. Bull’s professional life with his was evi- 
dent in all its subsequent course. 

“The life of a teacher, and especially a teacher of deaf-mutes, 
usually offers few salient points by which to describe it. It re- 
sembles rather the steady and beneficent outflow of some 
living spring, ministering continuous health and happiness to 
those who drink of it, than those more intermittent and power- 
ful energies of nature whose sudden surprises are easily noted 
and chronicled. Mr. Bull's own nature and temperament, too, 
were not such as to drive him into eccentric orbits of independ- 
ent and erratic action. His life resembled rather the regular 
and restrained revolution of the planet, ever obedient to its 
own centripetal law—conspicuously in his own case, the law of 
love. 

“So homogeneous was Mr. Bull’s whole life, and so simple 
and sincere his nature, that any analysis of his professional as 
distinguished from his general life seems hardly necessary. As 
in the family and among his friends the repose of all hearts in 
the fineness and fidelity of his love was most absolute, so in his 
class-room he was singularly kind, patient, and sympathetic, 
embracing every weakest and most wayward pupil in his loving 
solicitude. As in any most cultivated circle the delicacy and 
refinement of his literary taste and the range and accuracy of 
his culture were easily recognizable, so in his class-room he was 
never content with bare routine work, however earnest and ex- 
act, but endeavored always to infuse into his class something 
of that wider curiosity and culture which marks the true 
scholar. As in the vicissitudes of a domestic life more than 
usually marked by changes he adapted himself to each with 
surprising readiness and flexibility, so was he in his class-room 
always ingenious and apt in his approaches to the imprisoned 
minds around him. And, finally, as a most modest but sincere 
Christian sentiment pervaded his whole daily life, so was the 
same spirit equally manifest to his associates and his pupils, 
alike in chapel and in class-room, and wherever he was seen. 
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In all essential respects, indeed, of bodily, mental, and spiritual 
endowment, Mr. Bull was so evidently and amply furnished for 
his difficult yet delightful work, that wherever, within its range 
of acquaintance, the fine aroma of his mingled modesty and merit 
could be appreciated, there was he honored and loved, even as 
in the interior circles of his domestic and social life. 

“In January of 1867, Mr. Bull took charge of the Gallaudet 
Scientific School connected with the Asyluam—upon Mr. Storrs’ 
retirement from it on account of impaired health—and continued 
in charge of it until its final discontinuance in 1877, when he 
resumed his former relation to the Institution as a regular 
teacher. The reasons for this discontinuance were fully given 
in the Asylum Report for 1878, and in their light Mr. Bull’s 
own cordial advocacy of the step even enhances our respect for 
him as a teacher anda man. A strong distaste for mere gloss 
and veneer in all educational processes would be a necessary in- 
ference from the genuineness of Mr. Bull’s own character and 
culture. When, therefore, experience had fully demonstrated 
to him, as to his associates, that the inevitable tendency of this 
distinct organization of even the most advanced of our com- 
paratively immature pupils under this high-sounding designa- 
tion was prematurely to awaken their ambition for equally high- 
sounding studies, and to discontent them with needed pro- 
longed drill upon elementary branches, and that more useful 
work could be done for the same pupils under a less ambitious 
class designation, his own acceptance and advocacy of the pro- 
posed change was thereby assured. I may add that the ad- 
vantage of this seemingly retrograde step in its connection with 
the attendant reorganization and real advancement of our reg- 
ular course was a matter of increasing satisfaction to Mr. Bull 
from the date of its occurrence until his death. 

“T will mention only one other of Mr. Bull's professional 
characteristics, by which, however, the insight and independ- 
ence of his judgment was especially manifested. I refer to his 
high estimate of the teacher's privilege and position as com- 
pared with any other opportunity of service for those to whom 
his life was devoted. This characteristic finds its obvious at- 
testation in the mere fact that he remained a teacher—or, as 
some might superficially put it, on/y a teacher—until his death. 
To Mr. Bull, as to his associate teachers at the oldest among 
American deaf-mute institutions, there came, during his long 
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term of service, frequent opportunities for exchanging his posi- 
tion as teacher for that of principal. It was to him as if the 
pastor, charged with the sweetest and most sacred of human 
responsibilities, should voluntarily abandon them for the mere 
‘serving of tables.’ That harassing and low-levelled ‘superin- 
tendence of cares’ which constitutes the chief duty of the prin- 
cipals of most of our larger deaf-mute boarding schools, unre- 
lieved by any considerable quickening contact with the mental 
and moral life of the pupils, had no attraction for Mr. Bull, as 
compared with the inspiring opportunity of the earnest and en- 
thusiastic teacher. For him there was no dearer and no higher 
position within his chosen profession than that of teacher; 
and it is peculiarly fitting that the teacher’s chair left vacant by 
one so appreciative of its privilege should now in turn be 
sought by one of our ablest and most successful principals— 
himself voluntarily turning from the charge of mere temporali- 
ties to the higher and more unhindered service of mind and 
heart. 

“There is an oriental apologue relating the wonder of the 
happy dead, ranging the Elysian fields, at the peculiar honor 
with which a modest stranger from our earthly sphere was wel- 
comed among them. To their eager inquiries what had been 
the peculiar splendor and renown of his earthly service he only 
replied, ‘I was a teacher of little children.’ If such could be 
the conception of even pre-christian culture, with how much 
clearer confidence may we anticipate for our departed friend 
the ineffable welcome of Him who took a little child and set 
him in the midst of them, and when He had taken him in His 
arms, said unto them, ‘Whosoever shall receive one of such 
children in my name receiveth me.’” 


Outside the school-room, the principal sphere of Mr. Bull was 
the family and the circle of near friends. I do not mean by 
this that he was without an important relation to the great and 
wide world that lay about him. Deeply interested in politics, 
he omitted no duty of a good citizen; fond of his church, and 
especially so of his friend the pastor, he bestowed on them a 
vast amount of heart fidelity; especially interested in educa- 
tion, art, literature, proficient in the knowledge of history, and 
a constant reader of the best periodicals, he was intelligent 
concerning pretty much everythiig of importance that went on 
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in the world; but, yielding to his strong natural bent, he kept 
himself to a private life, and it was only the circle of his private 
friends who truly knew him. 

The centre, doubtless, of his whole life was home. This 
word carries the mind -back to a day, in the early years of his 
stay in Hartford, when I remember his introducing me to a 
young girl, as she was at that time, with whom he was thrown 
into an unwonted intimacy by the fact of their residing in the 
same family. This lady, Miss Julia P. Sergeant, daughter of 
Mr. William M. Sergeant, of Galveston, Texas, was, on her 
mother’s side, of the best New England stock, being a direct 
descendant of John Carver, who came over in the Mayflower, 
and was the first governor of Plymouth colony. The story of 
Mr. Bull and this young lady, if it could be told—as it can never 
be—would give us, I imagine, a new idea of the wealth of affec- 
tion that dwelt in him, and that found its equal in her. 

In the spring of 1858 they were married by the Rev. R. M. 
Abercrombie, in Christ Church, and went immediately to house- 
keeping in a pleasant cottage home, where their first two chil- 
dren were born, William Sergeant and Lucy Catlin. Willie 
was a child of unusual promise, and seemed the fulfilment of 
‘their best desire; but at the age of a little more than three 
years he fell a victim to that destroyer of the young, scarlet 
fever. The year of his father’s death would have been the year 
of his majority. 

It was permitted me to share in this life of the cottage for a 
few months in the winter of 1861-’2, and I can speak, as one 
who knows, of its pure and sweet joys, such as are given only 
to the true-hearted. Willie was then a little boy running about 
the house, for death had not yet broken the circle; Lucy was 
at the sweetest age of babyhood. I remember pleasant friends 
who used to come in of an evening, and the talk reaching out 
in all directions. From our cozy retreat we looked out upon 
the world and watched the march of its great events. Even 
Fido shared in the spirit of the family, and barked his welcome 
to their guest. 

The third child, Annie Trumbull, though of fine promise, 
proved an invalid, and for her sake the cottage was exchanged 
for a country house in East Hartford. The summer of '67 
found them settled here, and here she died, the same summer, 
at the age of two years and nine months. Here, also, their 
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fourth child, Margaret Abercrombie, was given to them in the 
summer of 1872. 

The story of the life in East Hartford cannot be told without 
referring to its effect on the oldest daughter. The country life, 
the spacious fields, the grand old trees, the neighboring valley, 
with the great river flowing through it, had their effect in the 
development of the imagination and thought-power which, at 
the early age of nine, without the knowledge of her parents, 
led her to seek to express herself in verse. This young lady, 
now just arriving at the age of womanhood, and whose natural 
reserve is worthy of all respect, will forgive me for saying that 
her parents could not have been otherwise than,considerably 
astonished to find her producing, one day, these, among other 
lines, written in an infantile and scarcely decipherable hand : 


‘*T know a spot where the wild thyme blows, 
Where the wind caresses the sweet red rose, 
Where human foot doth seldom tread 
On the soft green moss that makes a bed 
For the modest violet. 


**T love to roam, at dawn of day, 
In its realms where the beautiful butterflies play, 
For there is peace and joyfulness, 
E’en to the blades of soft green grass 
That peep up through the moss.” 


It was something new in life—a very pleasing wonder to per- , 
sons of their refined taste—this fervor possessing the child's 
mind, which they thought it best neither to hinder nor expressly 
to encourage, and which resulted in the little collection, pri- 
vately printed, under the title, “ A Child’s Poems, from October 
to October, 1870-1871.” 

After about six years spent here they returned to Hartford, 
yielding to the superior attractions of the city. Their hope 
was to be able to buy some pleasant place on “ The Hill,” and 
to establish there a new home—this time, should it please God, 
for life. There was much looking out, at first, for this house, 
and it continued to the end to be cherished as a hope, though 
not to be fulfilled. 

Their youngest children were born after their return: Rachel 
Burton in the summer of '74, and John Carver in the summer 
of '76. They had so longed, since Willie's death, for a son that 
their joy at little Johnnie's birth was great. But God willed 
that he should not stay with them, and after a brief year they 
yielded him back into the loving hands that gave him. 

A few changeful years only now remained. The three chil- 
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dren left to them were well, and lived together in a gracious 
unity, though at the same time possessing a marked individu- 
ality, and each adding the quota of her “ unlikeness” to the 
family life. What that life was, so far as Ais part in it was . 
concerned, Dr. Burton, in his sermon, so well described that I 
quote his words: 


“But of all the spheres in which this dear man shone the 
chiefest was home. There he revealed himself totally; there 
he dispensed himself without stint; there his gentle traits, 
which were too gentle for the dust and pell-mell of the boister- 
ous outer world, came out in their whole sweetness and wealth ; 
and, I may add, there he was more than loved—he was idolized. 
Never a wife had a more loyal and worshipful husband than he, 
and never did children rejoice in a more fond, patient, pains- 
taking, and judicious father. He was as nearly perfect in all 
these relations as anybody I ever heard of. * * So that 
although his two younger children, in the flow of the long years 
that are to come, and in the incoming of other influences to 
mould them, may in some measure lose the impress of their 
father, or, rather, may have that impress overlaid by other for- 
ces; his eldest, who has read with him, and studied with him, 
and conversed with him, and travelled with him, as his com- 
panion quite as much as his child, will consciously forever be 
precisely what she is in intellect and character very largely, 
indeed, through him. She may live half a century yet, and 
many irresistible great influences may bear in upon her, and 
many profound experiences may come; but she can never for- 
get this father, never release herself from his personal potency, 
never pass under the sway of any force more determinative of 
her destiny than his. That is one of his permanent works in 
this world.” 


Of all the words in that most beautiful eulogy, these last, 
describing an ideal union between father and daughter realized 
for once, and destined to an unending remembrance, are the 
most felicitously spoken, and those with which our dear friend 
himself would have been best pleased. . 

It was in the spring of the present year that I spent the last 
of many periods of precious communion with this greatly loved 
friend. I found him wearied, beyond what I had ever before 
seen, with his work; tired in body and in spirit; fresh only in 
heart. 

Those days are sacred beyond what I could then conceive, 
and with them I would gladly close my recollections of him. 
I did, indeed, see him once or twice later, and it was my pre- 
cious privilege, a few days before he died, to minister the bread 
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and wine to him in what proved to be his last communion. 
But those were days of suffering so great that I can only draw 
a veil over them in my memory. Yet even here patience could 
. have, and did have, her perfect work; and with this last gift 
to those who watched at his side, and offering of love to his 
Lord, he left us to enter on the home, for which the experience 
of this world must have so wonderfully fitted him, in the Fa- 
ther’s house. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

American Asylum.—Mr. Geo. F. Stone will continue per- 
manently in the place which he has supplied temporarily, thus 
filling the vacancy caused by the retirement of Mr. Keep. The 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. Bull has been supplied 
by the appointment of Mr. G. O. Fay, late superintendent of 
the Ohio Institution. 


New York Institution.—This Institution, in common with 
other benevolent and religious enterprises, met with a serious 
loss in the death of the Rev. Wm. Adams, D.D., on the 31st of 
August last. Dr. Adams had been a director of the Institution 
for many years, and for several years past was president of the 
Board. His influence in the world contributed much to the 
prosperity of the Institution, while his friendly interest in its 
affairs made him so beloved by officers and pupils that his death 
must be felt as a personal loss by all. 

The Institution is represented at the International Conven- 
tion at Milan by Dr. Peet, the principal, and by the Rev. Drs. 
Thos. Gallaudet and C. A. Stoddard, of the Board of Directors. 
During Dr. Peet's absence Mr. F. D. Clarke performs the duties 
of his office. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—Mr. Hallowell, business super- 
intendent, and Mrs. Hallowell, housekeeper, resigned their po- 
sitions at the close of the last term, and are succeeded by Mr. 
Richard T. Codberry as superintendent and Mrs. Anna M. 
Nathan as housekeeper. 


Kentucky Institution.—A new building, affording accommo- 
dation for chapel and dining-room, and costing about $20,000, 
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is soon to be erected. Another, to be used as a boys’ dormi- 
tory, wil! follow in the spring. 

Ohio Institution.—Mr. G. O. Fay has resigned the position 
of superintendent to become a teacher in the American Asylum. 
Under his administration the Institution has risen to a remark- 
ably high degree of efficiency and success, and his departure 
is lamented by the citizens of the State, irrespective of party, 
as a great loss. He is succeeded by Mr. Charles S. Perry, late 
instructor of the High Class. Mr. Benjamin Talbot, formerly 
a teacher in the Institution, and more recently superintendent 
of the Iowa Institution, whom we are glad to welcome back to 
the profession, takes Mr. Perry’s place as senior teacher. Mr. 
C. N. Haskins, # hearing gentleman, late of the Golden Gate 
Academy, near Oakland, Cal., succeeds Miss Brown, recently 
married. Miss Clara B. Reed, a recent graduate of the Ohio 
Institution, will teach a new class, vice Miss Mary Pickerel, now 
Mrs. Frazier. Miss Shrom, one of the veteran teachers, will 
rest at home this year, hoping to recover her health, Mr. R. H. 
Atwood, of Newburyport, Mass., formerly an instructor in the 
Institution, acting as her substitute. 

The ‘“ Russell Conservatory ” is rapidly growing into a thing 
of beauty. 

Virginia Institution.—The following changes have been 
made in the corps of officers: Mr. Thos. S. Doyle, late a 
teacher in the Blind Department, has been elected principal 
of the Institution; Mr. L. Poyntz, late principal, becomes first 
teacher in the Blind Department; Mr. G. D. Euritt is pro- 
moted to the position of first teacher in the Deaf-Mute De- 
partment, and Mr. W. C. Geiger is transferred from the Blind 
to the Deaf-Mute Department. 

Indiana Institution.—Mr. Orson Archibald and Miss Laura 
C. Sheridan, of the corps of instruction, are succeeded by Miss 
Emma B. Lowe and Mrs. Sarah Corwin. Miss Sheridan has 
accepted the position of teacher in the Illinois Institution. 

Tilin ois Institution.—Mr. J. W. Swiler and Miss Mary 
Dutch have resigned their positions as teachers, Mr. Swiler to 
become superintendent of the Wisconsin Institute, and Miss 
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Dutch a teacher in the Nebraska Institute. Miss Laura C. 
Sheridan of the Indiana Institution, Miss Mary J. Sheridan of 
the Michigan Institution, Miss Emma Wait of Jacksonville, IIl., 
and Mr. Lester Goodman, a recent graduate of the National 
College, are added to the corps of instruction. 

Wisconsin Institute-—Dr. W. H. DeMotte has exchanged 
the superintendency of this Institute for that of the Kansas 
Institution. His departure from Delavan is regarded as a 
serious loss by the good people of that town. Mr. J. W. 
Swiler, a valued teacher of the Illinois Institution, has been 
appointed superintendent, and Miss Julia Taylor, long con- 
nected with the Indiana, and recently with the Illinois Institu- 
tion, matron. 


Michigan Institution.—The School for the Blind, provided 
for by the last legislature, has been established at Lansing, in 
buildings originally erected for a seminary for young ladies. 
The separation of the two classes took place at the close of the 
last term, so that the Institution at Flint, hereafter, will be devo- 
ted wholly to the education of the deafand dumb. The removal 
of the blind pupils affords the much-needed room for fifty more 
deaf-mutes. 

Miss Mary Sheridan has resigned, and has accepted a situ- 
ation as teacher in the Illinois Institution. The vacancy has 
not yet been filled. Mr. Thos. L. Heaton, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, has been added to the corps of instruc- 
tors. 


Iowa Institution.—Mr. Moses Folsom has resigned the posi- 
tion of superintendent, and is succeeded by the Rev. A. Rogers. 
Mr. Rogers has been for several years pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Glenwood, Iowa, and has had no experience in 
the instruction of the deaf. Miss Kate M. Farlow, a semi-mute 
graduate of the Indiana Institution, and Mr. Blatner, who is 
new to the work, are added to the corps of instruction. 


Texas Asylum.—Several changes have been made in the 
corps of instruction. It now consists of Mr. R. G. Ferguson, 
who has the title of principal, Miss J. S. Callahan, Mrs. L. W. 
Ferguson, and Miss Emily Lewis. Col. John S. Ford remains 
the chief executive officer, with the title of superintendent. 
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Kansas Institution.—Mr. J. W. Parker has resigned the 
position of superintendent to enter the profession of law. He 
is succeeded by W. H. DeMotte, LL. D., late superintendent of 
the Wisconsin Institute. Miss Ella Brown, recently married 
and removed to Colorado, is succeeded as teacher by Mr. Lin- 
neeus Roberts. 

The additional building recently erected is now ready for 
occupation, affording excellent accommodations for the pupils 
of this Institution. 

Minnesota Institution.—Mrs. D. H. Carroll, formerly Miss 
Bella H. Ransom, has retired from the work of teaching, after 
twenty-one years of faithful and efficient service in the Michi- 
gan, New York, and Minnesota Institutions. She is succeeded 
by Miss Mary King, a hearing lady of some experience in teach- 
ing in Kentucky. 

Bell’s system of Visible Speech has been introduced, more 
es ecially for the benefit of the semi-mute pupils, and articula- 
tion by means of this method is taught by Miss Fanny Wood, 
ot Media, Penn. 


Mr. H. E. Barron, who has been for thirteen years an active 
member of the Board of Directors, has been appointed steward. 
He fills the same office for the Blind Department and for the 
State School for Imbeciles at Faribault. 

The accommodations for the tailor shop and the printing- 
office have been enlarged, and the work in both will be some- 
what extended during the coming year. 


New York Institution for Improved Instruction.—In March 
last ground was broken for a new building on Lexington Ave- 
nue, between Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets, and the 
work is progressing as rapidly as was expected. The structure 
will consist of two wings 25 x 100 feet each, and a connecting 
central portion which is to be 75 feet long and 60 feet deep. 
It will have three stories, a basement, sub-cellar, and attic, and 
be provided with all the modern conveniences, such as baths, 
steam-heating, etc. The material will be hard brick, with blue- 
stone trimmings, The total cost will be about $130,000. The 
Institution has accumulated a building fund of $40,000, and 
obtained a loan of about $70,000 from the parents of its pupils 
and friends. For this loan it has issued certificates of indebt- 
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edness at $250 apiece, bearing 6 per cent. interest per annum. 
It is proposed to raise the remainder of the cost by soliciting 
donations. The member of the Board of Directors who made 
this motion headed the list with a subscription of $1,000. The 
Institution has been paying nearly $9,000 rent per annum for 
its present buildings. By saving this amount the Board ex- 
pect to be able to pay the interest on the debt and gradually 
redeem the certificates. The building is to be completed and 
ready for occupancy on the first of May next. It is intended 
to accommodate one hundred and fifty pupils, with the requisite 
number of officers and domestics. 


Arkansas Institution.—The corps of teachers for the present 
year consists of Mr. Theodore F. Moseley, Mr. Adam M. Martin, 
Miss C. K. Standart, and Miss Susan Harwood. 

Nebraska Institution.—Mrs. G. A. Thompson, matron, and 
Miss Jennie Wright, a teacher, resigned at the close of the last 
term. Mrs. J. A. Gillespie now takes the position of matron. 
Miss Mary McCowen, of Omaha, a successful teacher in the 


public schools, and Miss Bessie Eddy, of New York, who comes 
well recommended, have been appointed as teachers. 


West Virginia Institution —Mr. R. G. Ferguson has re- 
signed the position of teacher, to become principal of the Texas 
Institution. 

Dr. Samuel R. Lupton, an active member of the Board of 
Regents and the physician of the Institution, died suddenly of 
heart disease on the 7th of September last. He had been con- 
nected with the Institution almost all the time of its existence, 
and the twofold relation in which he served it makes his loss 
doubly felt. 

Colorado Institute.—Mr. Ralston has resigned the position 
of principal, and is succeeded by Mr. R. H. Kinney, formerly 
principal of the Nebraska Institute. Mr. Kinney is a teacher of 
long experience, and we are glad to have him return to his 
profession. 

Ontario Institution.—Mr. R. J. Wallbridge, who has been a 
teacher for six years, resigned his position in June last, in order 
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to enter into mercantile pursuits. His place has been filled by 
the appointment of Miss S. Templeton, who holds a first-class 
certificate from the Provincial Normal School, and who has 
been a successful teacher for ten years in the Belleville public 
schools. Miss Tina McDougall, of Hamilton, has been ap- 
pointed instructress of the dress-making and tailoring classes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Fourth Conference of Principals.—We were obliged from 
want of time to prepare the report of this Conference, published 
in the last number of the Annals, from the stenographer’s notes, 
without giving the members of the Conference an opportunity 
to revise them. Some errors doubtless thus crept in, which 
will not appear in the revised official report, now being printed 
by the Clarke Institution. The only mistakes, however, to 
which our attention has been called are on page 192, lines 3-7, 
where “ A Member ” is said to have asked Miss Yale, “ Do you 
use writing in any way?” The question really was, “Do you 
continue to use writing in the air?” The answer was as it is 
given. Then “A Member” asked, “Why have you given up 
its use?” and Miss Yale replied, “It is not a permanent means 
of communication, and we do not mean it shall be. It has 
only a temporary use,” etc. 

The International Convention.—As we go to press we have 
received little information concerning the proceedings of the 
Convention recently held in Milan, except the fact of its organ- 
ization, and its vote in favor of the articulation method. The 
Abbé Tarra, principal of the Milan Institution for Indigent 
Deaf-Mutes, was President of the Convention, and Mr. Fornari, 
instructor of the Royal Institution of Milan, was Secretary 
General. For the English language, Dr. Peet, of New York, 
was Vice-President, and Mr. Kinsey, of London, Vice-Secretary. 
There were 164 active members of the Convention, of whom 
Italy furnished 87; France, 56; England, 8 ; the United States, 
5; Scandinavia, 3; Germany, 3; Belgium, 1; Switzerland, 1. 
There were also a considerable number of honorary members. 
The American representatives were Dr. Peet and the Rev. Drs. 
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Stoddard and Gallaudet, of New York, and Dr. Gallaudet and 
Mr. Denison, of Washington. 

The subject of articulation was long and earnestly discussed 
in the Convention, the “ pure oral method ” being advocated by 
Mrs. Ackers and Miss Hull, of England; Messrs. Magnat and 
Balestra, of Paris; Arnold, of Northampton, England; Tarra, 
of Milan; Hugentobler, of Lyons; Treibel, of Berlin, and 
others; while the advantages of the “ combined method ” were 
presented by Messrs. Elliott, of London; Houdin, of Paris; 
Delaplace, of Soissons; Ekbohrn, of Sweden; Peet, of New 
York, and Gallaudet, of Washington. As might have been ex- 
pected from the composition of the Convention, the adherents 
of articulation far outnumbered those of the sign and combined 
methods, and the following resolutions were adopted by a large 
majority of votes: 

“1. The Convention, considering the incontestable superior- 
ity of speech over signs,—(1) for restoring deaf-mutes to social 
life; (2) for giving them greater facility of language,—declares 
that the method of articulation should have the preference over 
that = signs in the instruction and education of the deaf and 
dumb. 

“2. Considering that the simultaneous use of signs and 
speech has the disadvantage of injuring speech and lip-reading 
and precision of ideas, the Convention declares that the pure 
oral method ought to be preferred.” 

The American representatives, together with a few others who 
dissented from these resolutions, admitted the importance of 
imparting the power of speech and the ability to read from the 
lips in all cases where this might be practicable, but maintained 
that the greatest good of the greatest number is best attained 
by using signs and the manual alphabet to a limited extent. 

The exhibitions given by the pupils of the two institutions at 
Milan attracted much attention and exerted a great influence 
in favor of the “pure oral method,” the speech of the pupils 
being excellent, and the Italian being a language particularly 
well adapted for successful articulation. One evening during 
the Convention a play was given orally at the Royal Institution, 
in which no signs were used, and the deaf-mute actors performed 
their parts in a most creditable manner. 

Of the other proceedings of the Convention we hope to be 
able to give some account in the next number of the Annals. 


First National Convention of American Deaf-Mutes.—The 
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First National Convention of American Deaf-Mutes was held at 
Cincinnati, Aug. 25-27, 1880. As the report of the proceedings, 
which was fully given in the deaf-mute journals, has already 
been seen by most of our readers who are especially interested, 
we will not take up our space with it. The Convention was 
conducted throughout by some of the most intelligent of our 
educated deaf-mutes, and all its proceedings would have been 
creditable to any deliberative body. The next meeting will be 
held in New York in 1883. 

Twelfth Convention of the New England Gallaudet Asso- 
ciation.—The Twelfth Convention of the New England Gallau- 
det Association was held on the 6th and 7th of September last. 
More than three hundred deaf-mutes took part in the Conven- 
tion. The principal subject of discussion was the disposal to 
be made of the legacy of $500 from Miss Eliza Morrison, who 
died in 1867. A Convention held in 1876 had voted to give 
this sum to a body of trustees to be used for the benefit of the 
Industrial Home recently established at Beverly, Mass., but it 
was claimed by Mr. J. T. Tillinghast, the president of the As- 
sociation, that there were some irregularities connected with 
that action, and he has never allowed the money to pass into 
the hands of the managers of the Home. The present Conven- 
tion decided to invest the money in Government bonds for the 
present, and to leave its final disposal for future action. 


The Higher Education.—We find the following item in the 
Boston Journal of August 26, 1880: ‘ 

“Maurice Koechklin, aged sixteen, an inmate of the school 
for the deaf and dumb, has recently passed successfully his ex- 
amination for the degree of Bachelor of Letters at Lyons, 
France. He is stone deaf, and cannot articulate a single word.” 

As we learn from a Lyons journal that the student referred 
to is a pupil of Mr. Hugentobler’s, who is a zealous advocate 
and successful practitioner of the articulation method, the as- 
sertion that he cannot articulate a single word must be an error. 
In other respects the item is correct. 

A Swedish Periodical._In January of the present year was 
begun the publication of a periodical in the Swedish language 
of the same character as the Annals, entitled Tidskrift for 
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Difstumskolan. It is published six times a year, each number 
containing 16 or more handsomely-printed pages of about the 
size of the Annals. It is printed at Stockholm, but edited by 
Mr. Fredrik Nordin, principal of the Institution at Skara. 


Hughes’ Sonometer.—The Louisville Medical Herald of 
August, 1879, gives the following description of the delicate 
apparatus invented by Professor D. E. Hughes, of London, for 
measuring the degree of hearing with more accuracy than has 
been done by any previous devices : 


“The apparatus is simple, inexpensive, and conveniently port- 
able. Professor Hughes calls it the sonometer, or audiometer, 
and it is intended for conducting aural investigation with ab- 
solute accuracy, a line of inquiry hitherto limited for the want 
of such an instrument. It consists of a small bed-plate, with a 
bracket at each end to carry a horizontal rod 200 millimeters in 
length. Atone end of this rod is fixed a bobbin, with 100 meters 
of insulated wire wound upon it, and at the other a similar but 
smaller bobbin, upon which is wound about one meter of in- 
sulated wire. These coils are so connected together as to have 
opposite (but necessarily unequal ) inductive influences upon a 
third bobbin, sliding between them. They are placed in circuit, 


with a battery, a galvanometer, and a clock-microphone. Sliding 
on the rod is the third bobbin, carrying 100 meters of wire, and 
having a telephone in circuit with it. It will be seen at once 
that induction will make the clock audible by means of the tele- 
phone, but with varying loudness, according to its relative dis- 
tances from the bobbins; also, it will be seen that there exists 
a point on the rod where the induction bee C will be equal to 


and entirely neutralize that from A, and absolute silence must 
ensue, and it will be evident that this zero point is nearer to C 
than A, on account of the difference in the power of the coils, 
for if both were equal the zero point would be equi-distant be- 
tween them. The only object in making A and C of different 
proportions is to insure a longer range or scale. The rod is 
divided into centimeters or any other convenient units. The 
action of the instrument will now be at once evident. To test 
the aural power of any person it is only necessary to place the 
telephone coil against the bobbin A, and slide it slowly toward 
zero, until the point is reached when the ticking of the clock 
becomes inaudible; the scale on the rod then indicates exactly 
the aural power, which can be thus denominated by a number, 
the value of which may be fixed to any convenient standard. 
We believe that the most delicate sense of hearing yet tested 
with this instrument does not descend nearer than five milli- 
meters from the zero point, whilst the aferage power varies 
between 10 and 20. The scientific as well as the physivlogical 
uses of this simple instrument will probably be very great.” 
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